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CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 


An important new work in Five Volumes. Each volume sold separately and com- 
plete in itself. 


By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M. A., author of “ Thoughts for the Times,” 
etc., etc. 


THE FIRST VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE STORY OF THE FOUR 


(EVANGELISTS) 


Deals with the sources of the Gospel narratives and the historic environments of eye- 
witnesses. 


Contents: Mark, the Citizen’s Story ; Matthew, the Publican’s Story ; Luke, the 
Physician’s Story ; John, the Fisherman’s Story ; The Physician's Diary (Acts) ; The 
Fisherman’s Cryptograph (Revelation). 


12mo, $1.25. 


To be followed with the PICTURE OF JESUS (The Master). 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 








A Translation of the Commedia and Canzoniere of Dante. With Notes, Essays, 
and a Biographical Introduction. By Dean E. H. PLumprre. In two volumes, 
8vo. Vol. I., containing Hell and Purgatory, with Biographical Sketch, Portrait, 
etc., now ready. $6.00. 

A new translation of the Inferno and the Purgatorio, by a scholar so competent 
and a writer so classic as Dean Plumptre, cannot fail to commend itself very 
strongly to lovers and students of Dante. The Life, which has been written for 
this work, fills over a hundred pages, and has been revised by Dean Church, Arch- 
deacon Farrar, and other Dante scholars. Copious notes are given, which add 
much to the value and interest of this important work. 


LONGFELLOWS DANTE. 


The Divina Commedia of Dante, translated into English Verse. By Henry W. 
LONGFELLOW. New Riverside Edition, uniform with the Prose Works of Long- 
fellow, and the volumes of Poems already published. In three volumes, crown 
8vo, of which the first contains an engraving of the bust of Mr. Longfellow in 
Westminster Abbey. Cloth, gilt top, $4.50 ; half calf, $8.25 ; half levant, $12.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. 
II EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
I 








PROSPECTUS FOR 1887 OF 


Che 
Church Review 


FOUNDED 1848 
EDITED BY THE 
fieb. Henrp Wasson Baum 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


PRINTED AT 


Whe Riversive Press, Cambridge 


Each number contains 112 pages. Two volumes a year, 
beginning with the numbers for 
January and July 


TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance. Single numbers, 35 cents 


Postal notes and money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remit- 
tances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
4 PARK STREET, Boston; 11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YoRK 





EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1887. 





Tue Cuurcn REVIEW under its present business management enters 
upon a new and promising era. Its literary scope has been greatly en- 
larged, and its object will be to exhibit the salient features of an able 
and trenchant review —- not magazine — addressed to a literary and in- 
telligent constituency. It will not seek to advance any one particular 
school of thought or line of action in the Church, but to present fairly 
both sides of questions in controversy, by representative writers, thereby 
being true to its name. 

It has advanced to the very front rank of periodical literature in this 
country and England, and has become a necessity to every well informed 
Churchman, because (1.) It is the only periodical in the Church that is 
open to a free discussion of all questions in controversy, and moreover, 
every important question before the General Conventions of 1883 and 
1886 has been discussed by many of the most distinguished writers and 
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leaders in the Church, who declare the CuuRcH Review to be an inval- 
uable medium for the profound discussion of important questions before 
their consideration in the General Convention; (2.) It treats the Social, 
Ethical, Scientific, and Philosophical questions of the times from a Chris- 
tian standpoint ; and (3.) It reviews more contemporary literature in the 
departments of Fiction, General Literature, Art, Music, Biography, His- 
tory, Ethics, Science, Philosophy, Law, and Theology — each department 
being in charge of a specialist — than any other periodical, secular or re- 
ligious, in this country. 

What is needed is a journal of the highest attainable excellence to 
bring under review the great questions of the day and their literature, 
from a Christian standpoint. This is the place the CuurcnH REVIEW 
aims to fill. An eminent Bishop has said of it: “The range of subjects 
treated embraces every department of modern thought and criticism, 
and can enter into no household without elevating its tone of thought 
and conversation, and bringing both into accord with the Church’s work 
and ways.” 

The appeal is now made to extend its usefulness by enlarging its con- 
stituency. Let every intelligent Churchman show his appreciation of 
what has been done to provide a review second to none in this country 
or England by doing something to increase its circle of readers. 

Some idea may be formed of what it is proposed to do during the 
coming year from the following list of subjects to be discussed in their 
relations to Society, the Church, and the State. Contributions have al- 
ready been promised from some of the best known writers in this country. 


DEBATABLE QUESTIONS. 


I. What Changes, if any, are made necessary in our Expositions of Divine 
Truth by the recent advance in the Natural Sciences? 

II. Should there be National Legislation on Marriage and Divorce ? 

III. The Evils of Socialism, their tendency and remedy. 


IV. The Impediments to Marriage, directly and indirectly referred to in the 


Marriage Service. 

V. What iS the true basis of Christian Unity, and what are the obstacles in 
the way of its immediate realisation ? 

VI. The relation of the Sunday School to the Church, and what methods of 
instruction should be pursued ? 

VII. The Church’s work among the Colored People, and the best methods 
for prosecuting it. 

VIII. Does the Colonisation of the Indians tend to perpetuate the race, and 
what progress has been made in civilising and evangelising them ? 

IX. In what way can the Judicial System of the Church be improved ? 

X. Is it expedient to drop the words “ Protestant Episcopal ” from the title 
of the Church in the United States ? 

XI. What further improvement in the Hymnody of the Church is desirable? 

XII. Is it desirable that Liturgical Revision be kept an open question, and 
if so, for how long? 
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‘XIII. What should be the Cathedral System for the Church in the United 
States? 


One or more articles on each of the following subjects will appear during the 
coming year. 


I. The duty of Churchmen in regard to the Enrolment Fund. 

II. Beneficiary Education (Prize “Essays on). 

III. The importance of the Study of Ecclesiastical Polity and Canon Law 
in our Theological Seminaries. 

IV. Christian Education. 

V. The validity of Anglican Ordination. 

VI. The independence of the Anglican Church by Inspired Authority, Canon 
Law and Equity. 

VII. The particulars concerning the removal of Bishops from their Sees in 
England during the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. 

VIII. The weakness of all claims for the Bishops of Rome in England, on 
*the ground of supremacy, primacy, and conversion. 

IX. The differences existing between the Greek and Roman Churches. 

X. The validity or invalidity of Lay Baptism, with special reference to the 
provision made that Baptism is to be administered in the Name of the FaTHER, 
Son, and Hoty Guost. Waterland and Kettlewell correspondence ; Bingham, 
Lawrence, and Ogilby to be considered in connection with this subject, and also 
the position of the English and American Books of Common Prayer on the same. 

XI. The modes of Baptism and Circumcision among the Jews before the 
time of CHRIST. 

XII. What distinction, if any, is made in the New Testament in the words of 
Our Lorp in their particular application to the Apostles and to Christians in 
general ; or how are we to draw the line between the application of Our Lorp’s 
sayings to the Clergy in particular and to Christians in general? 

XIII. The superiority of Christianity to all other religions, illustrated by the 
inferiority of others. 

XIV. The truth of Christianity niciid by the manner in which it has met the 
needs of man. 

XV. The reasons why the early Christians were persecuted. 

XVI. The origin and history of the Negro Race. 

XVII. To what extent is it allowable to resist Ecclesiastical and Secular 
Power. 

XVIII. The present condition and prospects of the Old Catholic movement 
in Europe. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. — All communications for the Editor and 
books for review (to be sent by mail) should be addressed to P. O. Box 
1839, New York, N. Y. Parcels for Express or Messenger delivery 
should be addressed to 11 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. Communica- 
tion with the Editor by telephone may be had: call 53, New Rochelle. 

Contributors are requested to send their MSS. without rolling or fold- 
ing them, and to use half sheets of commercial note size. No notice 
will be taken of MSS. with both sides of the sheets written upon. 

The Policy of the Review is briefly stated in the following extract from 
the commendation of it signed by fifty-nine of the American Bishops — 
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all that were present at the General Convention held in Philadelphia, 
October, 1883 :— 


At the head of our current literature stands the CourcH REVIEW, a monthly 
periodical. During the last few years, and under its present Editorship, it has 
won a deservedly high place among all similar publications in the country, It 
is as comprehensive in its tone as the Church itself. All schools of thought 
that may lawfully claim recognition are welcome to its pages. The most vital 
questions of the day have been discussed by it with dignity, learning, and com- 
manding ability. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


WORK OF GREAT VALUE TO THE CLERGY AND LAITY. 


THE AUTHOR WILL GIVE A COPY TO EVERY PERSON SUBSCRIBING TO THE 
CHURCH REVIEW FOR 1887 BEFORE DECEMBER 31, 1886,* @@> the remittance in 
every case to accompany the subscription. 


The price of the work after that date will be $4.00 bound in cloth, and $5.00 in 
law sheep. 


Early in the coming year the Editor of Zhe Church Review, and author of the 
treatise on Zhe Rights and Duties of Rectors, Church Wardens, and Vestrymen in 
the American Church, will publish a work to be entitled 


Che Law of the Church tn the AGmted States. 
IT WILL MAKE AN OCTAVO VOLUME OF 600 PAGES. 
SCOPE OF THE WORK. 


1. The full text of the Constitution and Canons, as amended in the General 
Convention of 1886, will be given, with the history of each Article and Canon, 
embracing the amendments from time to time, and a commentary on the same. 
In this commentary will be given the opinions of such distinguished writers as 
Dr. Hucu Davy Evans, JupGe HorrMan, and Dr. Hawks. 

2. A digest of ecclesiastical trials and decisions of the Civil Courts in the 
several States affecting religious corporations, etc. 

3. Every subject on which Churchmen should be informed in regard to the 
Law of the Church will be treated. 

4. An Appendix of Forms and complete Index. 


*SPECIAL NOTICE. The interest the author has in the success of 
the Church Review has led him to make this offer, and it is hoped that 
it will result in an effort on the part of each one who is now a subscriber 
to secure one or more new subscribers to the Review, and that those who 
are not now subscribers may become interested in the Review. The book 
will be the gift of the Editor, but all remittances for subscriptions to the 
Review should be addressed to the Publishers, who will report to the au- 
thor the names of those entitled to the book. The exact date of publica- 
tion of the volume will be announced in the Review. 

Very respectfully, HENRY MASON BAUM. 
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Continuity of Christian Thought. 


4 STUDY OF MODERN THEOLOGY IN THE LIGHT OF ITS HISTORY. 
By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D. D. 


Prorgssor oF Eccrestasticat History 1N THE Episcopat THEOLOGICAL ScHooL, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


In one volume, I2mo, $2.00. 





ENGLISH NOTICES. 


We have read it with great delight. It is the work of a scholarly mind, stored with 
well-refined knowledge, but it is also the work of a man who knows how to write in a 
living, human way on the highest and greatest themes. The layman who has small 
technical knowledge of theology may perfectly well follow our professor, who is lucid 
and vigorous from first to last. Every page is bright with vivid thought expressed in 
clear and graceful language. . . . It must not be supposed that Professor Allen is po- 
lemical or contemptuous towards the Latin theology which superseded the nobler the- 
ology of the Greek fathers. On the conirary, he is profoundly sympathetic in his ex- 
position of it, showing howits dogmas were the necessitated steps of an orderly evolu- 
tion. . . . He must be of peculiar constitution of mind who could read this book and 
escape —for the moment at least —from the feeling of awe which is aroused by the 
perception of the immanent presence of God in humanity. — Bradford Observer. 


This is one of the most valuable contributions to theological thought that have 
reached us during recent years from across the Atlantic. Professor Allen scarcely 
does justice to his work by describing it as a study of modern theology ; for it is in 
reality a fresh and striking survey of the whole course of Christian speculation. .. . 
The main thesis of the book is worked out with great acuteness, and no impartial reader 
can fail to discern in it a large amount of truth that has hitherto been almost ignored. 
— British Quarterly Review. 


The work has been done exceedingly well; there is far more to be learned from this 
little book than from many ponderous tomes ten times its weight; and, moreover, we 
have not found one dull page in it. We hope the next book Dr. Allen gives us will 
be longer, if only it contains as much historical essence and as many pithy sentences. 
— The Rock. 


Professor Allen brings to bear upon the large and difficult subject which he has taken 
up, a grasp of mind and an intimate knowledge of theological literature from the first to 
the nineteenth century, which is a credit to the American Church. — Saturday Review. 


Written clearly and forcibly and with a wealth of illustration from the collateral 
movements of secular thought and art, which often recalls the charm of F. D. Maurice’s 
“Moral and Religious Philosophy.” — Contemporary Review. 


These lectures must have been interesting in delivery; they are very suggestive, and 
show the mind of an original and powerful thinker. — London Literary Churchman. 


It is in coc | ways a notable book, and, alike in its origin and its contents, and the re- 
ception accorded to it, is significant of the times. — Zhe Freeman. 


On the whole it may be cordially welcomed. — Westminster Review. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Srreet, Boston ; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE CHURCH. 





E GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY, 
Cuetsea Square, New York. 


The Academical year begins on Wednesday, in the 
September Ember Week. 

The students live in the ouildings. Tuition and rooms 
free. Board in Refectory four and a half dollars a week. 

SpeciaL StupenTs admitted, and a Post GRADUATE 
course for Graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and further particulars 
can be had from 

Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN, D.D., Dean, 
426 West 23d Street, New York. 


IVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROT- 
ESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The next year will begin September 16. Complete 
Faculty, thorough work. Sound learning, manliness, 
earnest spirituality cultivated in students. Special and 
Post-Graduate courses. 


New commodious building, new chapel. 
Dean, 


Address the 


Tue Rev. EDWARD T. BARTLETT, 
goth Street and Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia. 


BE" SCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
CambripGe, Mass. 


Twentieth year begins September 29. The Church’s 
prescribed preparation for Orders pursued in a mature 
manner, with peculiar local advantages and attractions. 
Also Special, Post-Graduate, and Post-Ordination study 
provided for, which may be combined with courses in 
Harvard. 


Address the Dean, 
Rev. GEORGE ZABRISKIE GRAY, D. D. 





HE WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY. 


Wasutncton Bouctevarp, Cuicaco. 


The year begins September 29, Feast of S. Michael 


and All Angels. 


For requirements for admission and other particulars, 
address the Dean, 


eaesersa HOUSE 
Receives Candidates for Holy Orders from any 

Diocese, properly accredited, and maintains its work, as 
it has done for more than forty years, chiefly by the offer- 
ings of the Church received through the daily mail. 

Correspondence is invited, and remittances will be 
gratefully received by the President, Rev. Grorce G. 
Carter, Nashotah, Wisconsin. Money-orders should 
be drawn on Oconomowoc. 


President and Prof. of Pastoral Theology, Rev. Gzorce 
G. Carter, A. M.; Prof.of Systematic Divinity, Rev. 
Wittuiam Apams, D.D.; Prof. of Eccles. Hist., Rev 
T. M. Rirey, D. D.; Prof. of Exegesis, Bib. Lit. and 
Hebrew, Rev. J. M. CLarxeg, D. D. 


as U 


Is located on the Cumberland Plateau, 2,100 feet above 
the sea level, in a region free from malaria, consump- 
tion, and catarrh. For healthfulness, high scholarship, 
and good order it is unsurpassed. Preparatory, Colle- 
giate, Commercial, and Theological Departments, fully 
equipped. 285 students in attendance. 


Rev. TELFAIR HODGSON, D. D., 
Vice-CHANCELLOR. 





NIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 


Sewanesr, Tenn., 





S™ STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, 
ANNANDALE-ON-THE-HupDson, 
Is a Training School for the Ministry. The Course of 
Study for the Degree of B. A. is the same as in colleges 
generally. The charges for Board, Washing, Fuel, 
Lights, and partly furnished rooms are $225 per annum. 
The next Academic Year will begin the 15th of Sep- 
tember. 
Tue Rev. R. B. FAIRBAIRN, D. D., LL. D., 
WARDEN. 





HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF VIR- 
GINIA, 


Farrrax Co., NEAR ALEXANDRIA. 
Rev. J. Packarp, D. D., Dean. 
The Seminary opens on the last 


Wednesday of September, and closes on the fourth 
Thursday in June. Cassius F. Lag, Treas., Alexan- 


The library con- 


tains 11,000 volumes 
















Tus Ricut Rev. WM. E McLAREN, S. T. D., dria. Students, 40; alumni, 734. 
255 Ontario Street, Chicago. 
THE COOD NEWS STEEL 
GREATAMERICAN TO l ADIES PENS 
Greatest Inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get Pe _ = 
up orders for our celebrated a i 
Cats eas and Coffees, and secure NS 
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For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK oS SEES PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. John St., New York. 
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THE JACKSON 


HEAT-SAVING AND VENTILATING GRATE 


A Combined Grate and Furnace. 


Each Grate heating two or more good-sized rooms on one or two floors. 





Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, Nickel-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid 
Brass, or Bronze. Largest rooms in coldest climates thoroughly heated. Out-door air warmed and introduced, pro- 
ducing perfect ventilation and equable temperature, without drafts. In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues, 


with reports from every State and Territory. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Office 77 Beekman St., New York. 











TWE ELDER'S CAUGNTER. 





THE ELDER’S DAUGHTER. 


Just Completed. Price, $15.00. 





A Puritan Elder is riding home from Sabbath Meet- 
ing. He has dropped the reins on his horse’s neck, and 
has been absorbed in studying his Bible, but his medita- 
tions are disturbed by the flirtation going on between his 
daughter, who is riding behind him on a pillion, and a 


young man —— beside her, who is offering her an 


apple from a hatful he has gathered. 

‘These groups are packed without extra charge, to go 
with safety to any part of the world. If intended for 
Wedding or Holiday Presents, they will be forwarded 
Promptly as directed. 

An illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, varying in 


price from $10.00 to $25.00, and pedestals in ebonized 
wood, can be had on application, or will be mailed by 


enclosing 10 cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
860 Broadway, Corner of 17th St., New York. 
Taxes THe Evevaror. 


CHRISTMAS. GIFTS. 


THE MAHOGANY TREE. 
By Wm. M. Tuackeray. Superbly illustrated by the 
well-known artist, FRANK T. Merritt. Beautifully 
and appropriately bound and boxed, $6. so. 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By Cuartes Dickens. Illustrated with 24 new photo- 
gravures by the celebrated artists, I. M. GaAuGENGIGL 
and T. V. Cuominskt. In box, $9.00. 


"LONG SHORE. 


By Miss Exizasetu N. Littre. This beautiful book 
consists of texts for each day of the month, beautifully 
illustrated with charming marine views, represented in 
various kinds of sea-shells, and lithographed in sea- 
weed colors and sea-green bronze. 


HABITATIONS OF GOD AND HIS WOBR- 
SH-PERS. 


By Miss Extzasetu N. Littie. This charming little 
book is in the same spirit as the author’s ‘Long 
Shore ™ and ** Beacon Lights.’* The vignettes consist 
of views of church steeples, etc., and the whole work is 
lithographed in sepia and gold. 


BEACON LIGHTS FOR GOD'S MARINERS. 
By Miss E. N. Littis. This very charming and suc- 

cessful work cannot be excelled as a gift for the holiday 

season. Price $1.50, or in the new “ Ivory” binding, 

$2.00. 

Send your address for illustrated catalogue. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt 
of price by the Publisher, 


'S. E. CASSINO, 137 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


CHURCH REVIEW 


VoL. XLVIII.— DECEMBER, 1886. — No. CLXVII. 


THE PARADOX OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Debates of the General Convention of 1886, passim. 

Message (No. 19) of the House of Bishops. 1886. 

Declaration of the House of Bishops on Christian Unity. 1886. 

The Pastoral Letter. 1886. 

Majority and Minority Reports of the Standing Committee on the 
State of the Church, and Action of the Convention thereunder. 
1886. 

Report of the First Meeting of the Church Unity Society. Octo- 
ber 23, 1886. 


In the history of religious thought and life few things are 
more familiar than the antinomy presented by what may briefly 
but sufficiently be designated the Catholic idea and the Protes- 
tant idea. The conflict growing out of it, after many relaxations 
or suspensions since the time of its very early beginning, has 
maintained a state of continuous high activity for the last three 
and a half centuries ; since the modern adoption and nurture of 
the Protestant idea was among the peoples of the masterful 
Teutonic stock, who have the habit of doing things with their 
might, and of carrying matters to necessary or natural conclu- 
sions. During that period these peoples have pretty well over- 
run the world, and have carried the idea with their “morning 
drum-beat, following the sun.” So it happens that (without 
reckoning the crypto-protestantism of countries nominally Ro- 
man Catholic, or other) the Protestant idea is to-day openly in 
possession of the foremost nations of the world. And apparently 
it is the Protestant idea which makes them foremost; at all 
events, wherever Protestantism is, are singular intelligence, ma- 
terial prosperity, and progress, — 


Copyright, 1886, by Tuk Church REVIEW ASSOCIATION, 
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— nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


From such a statement it might seem, as from the popular 
statements it always does seem, as though the matter might here 
be concluded, that whether as cause or effect the Protestant idea 
is the invariable ally of all that is best worth having in the world, 
and is somehow especially concerned in the production of the 
particular desirable properties and appliances of life which we 
have just mentioned. ‘Is concerned,” or has been—for here 
the sufficiently thoughtful inquirer is conscious of some mental 
check, and upon reflection remembers that while the first three 
things are still ordinary concomitants of Protestantism, the con- 
dition of its modes of life, its manners and its laws, in our day, 
and the tendency of their development, are the subject of many 
questionings and of pressing anxiety. So much, then, the vulgar 
estimate must be abated; the Protestant idea in the long run 
shows signs of weakness on the ethical side, though having the 
enormous advantage of picked races for its experiment to begin 
with. At this point almost anything may happen to the favor- 
able and favorite view of the Protestant idea and its value. 
What naturally happens is, that, finding something wrong, one 
ceases to take anything for granted, and begins to inquire, and 
upon inquiry the matter no longer appears so simple. A plexus 
of causes is disclosed to which must be related the triumphs and 
splendors of achievement in the history of Protestant nations, 
all of which in the vulgar mind are related to the Protestant idea 
alone. 

To trace these causes within the present limits is impractica- 
ble, but a few may be slightly indicated. Among them is race 
instinct, habit and capacity, in this case strong, tenacious and 
vast, and all either tending in the general direction of good 
morals, or when unmoral then at least not z#moral. The family 
instinct, the habit of self-rule and self-control, the capacity for 
political construction and administration, for all great affairs of 
business ; the traits of justice, valor, truth, hardihood ; these all 
mark the people who have taken up the Protestant idea. The 
Bishops say in the recent Pastoral Letter: “As the original 
mould in which all human life is cast, and within which author- 
ity blending with love first touches the will and lays the founda- 
tion of character, the Family, not the individual, is the true unit 
of Society ;” and Tacitus represents the domestic life of our 
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remote German ancestors as noble among all barbarous nations 
for purity. So it has continued, on the whole, as a race charac- 
teristic, this wholesome family life, in which “the foundation of 
character” is laid, and Protestantism has continually profited by 
it; in spite of all weakness and wickedness and the grossness of 
some classes and times, worship of the goddess Lubricity has 
never been a favorite devotion of our people. This is a sheet- 
anchor for any people, of any religion or of no religion; but so 
far as its character with any people is religious, that is not born 
of the Protestant but of the Catholic idea. This is a truism; 
neither argument nor evidence is required to prove that what 
Cardinal Newman would call a Note of the Protestant idea is 
indifference to the sanctity of marriage, and that the only inva- 
riable religious support of the family (notwithstanding occasional 
“alarums and excursions” of other religionists and moralists) 
comes from adherents of the Catholic idea. The fact is, that, to 
quote the Pastoral again, under the prevailing Protestantism, 
“the Family has been so loosely guarded that our hold upon it 
has been enfeebled, and its Christian tone has degenerated. . . 
That household religion and morality have changed, and are still 
changing, for the worse, is recognised by all Christian people as 
one of the dark omens of the time.” Here is another abate- 
ment to be made: Protestantism inherited a noble instinct, 
profited by it, took credit for it as of its own engendering, and 
after centuries of association left it by common consent of man- 
kind distinctly abused and depraved. 

It is unnecessary more than to touch lightly upon other race 
characteristics ; to indicate that some resulted in material and 
intellectual triumphs which must cast a reflected glow upon any 
religion in sustained contact with them; that some in their de- 
velopment required, on absolutely non-religious grounds, virtues 
and discipline closely resembling true religious products; that 
the tremendous world-tasks of conquering, colonising, govern- 
ing, and civilising, not only formed a school of minor morals, 
but by the intense preoccupation which they required imposed 
wholesome restraints and served to defend against the whole 
class of what may be called foolish sins of a people, the sins bred 
of indolence, sloth, luxury, and fantastic desire. For all this, the 
Protestant idea, closely associated with it, has received credit. 
But the world-tasks and their effects seem nearly over; the for- 
mative period in the history of Protestant nations is apparently 
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ending. Prophecy in such matters is folly, but at all events the 
unification of Germany, the unification of our own country, have 
not now to be done, and divisive rather than unifying forces are 
now working in the British Empire; while in all these countries 
socialism and the most profuse luxury confront each other, and 
the Protestant idea has no idea to apply to the situation, or any 
sanction for ideas if it had them. 

Far more important even than the select material given it to 
work on, is the influence of heredity upon the Protestant idea — 
the effect of its many generations of Christian progenitors — 
and the value of the material to work wth which it assumed out 
of the common stock of Christianity. From much of the talk 
about Protestantism one might suppose that it invented Chris- 
tianity, though all it ever had or could have was by inheritance 
or appropriation. It took what it wanted and left the rest, it is 
true — that is the principle ; but whatever it did take it took on 
authority. Even its Bible is from authority, which, when it 
formed the Bible, was already as old as modern Protestantism is, 
to-day. It is a curious blindness or heedlessness which fails to 
allow for the influence of heredity, which for a considerable time 
must be enormous, as well upon Christian systems gone wrong 
as upon individuals who have renounced all Christianity. “It 
takes several generations for Christian morality to get into the 
blood,” said the Samoan missionaries to Baron von Hiibner. It 
must take more generations for Christian ideas to get out of the 
blood, whether of a system or a man. It is really not matter of 
contention that all of value which Protestantism ever had, at 
whatever time we may choose to consider its richest moment, 
was derived, and not its own in any sense but that of possession. 
We may give a new turn to the phrase of the philosopher who 
wrote “ce gu’on appelle [homme moral est formé sur les genoux 
de sa mere.” 

And, further, a most vital point, too commonly overlooked, is 
that the Protestant idea never yet has had full scope, its action 
being constantly modified, and its natural motion retarded, by 
the presence of the Catholic idea beside it, at least among the 
people which we may be allowed to rate as of the first impor- 
tance to the world. The Church of England, with all its far- 
shooting offsets, has continued a standing protest against Prot- 
estantism. That this fact has been in some degree obscured 
to heedless eyes by unfortunate nomenclature, in the common 
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speech, in some phrases of political formularies in England, and 
in the grotesque title of the American Church, does not need to 
be pointed out to readers of this Review, nor does it alter the 
truth that a great conservative and constructive force in reli- 
gion has existed side by side with the dispersive and destructive 
Protestant idea, among that people which through the whole 
period of active Protestantism, more than any other, perhaps 
more than all others, has affected human concerns. It is idle, 
or worse, to point to the English race as a prime glory of the 
Protestant idea while the English Church is the chief spiritual 
force in England, and is carried into all her great colonial em- 
pire, and the American Church is what it is, though small, yet, 
in the moderate phrase of a recent secular newspaper, exerting 
“an influence more than proportionate to its numbers, partly 
through insistence upon its claims, which are comparatively 
large, partly through its historical position and traditions, by de- 
cency and dignity of aspect, by the quality of its membership, 
and in later days by a revival of evangelising enterprise and 
power.”’ We should prefer to say, more explicitly, that the in- 
fluence of the American Church is so much out of proportion to 
its numbers that no religious body of ten or twenty times its 
membership ever attracts a tithe of the eager and jealous re- 
gard with which her course is followed. The secret of that in- 
fluence and of this inquisitive and envious attention is, that the 
Church, as irreconcilable opposer of the Protestant idea, is guar- 
dian and exemplar of the Catholic idea, and in proportion as 
that idea is brought forward (as during the half-century last 
past), so is the strengthening of her power among men; not 
only “her holy labours rise,” but “ her rewards increase.”” With 
her present membership the Church in America, as merely an- 
other sect holding the Protestant idea, would never be heard of 
out of her own borders. 

The Protestant idea has been unable to work itself out hith- 
erto because it has not had time to outgrow the influence of 
heredity, and because it has never had the field to itself, being 
always more or less opposed, even on its favorite ground, by the 
Catholic idea in vernacular form. Both heredity and the per- 
sistence of the Catholic idea have acted in a twofold manner, 
constantly at one and the same time minimising the potential 
effect of the Protestant idea and retarding its natural develop- 
ment. But the natural development itself is slow. In a system 
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of denials, time is required after every denial to prepare for an- 
other, and meantime a body of truth is retained. This is another 
reason why the Protestant idea cannot fairly be judged by ob- 
servation of a term comparatively brief. But the development 
goes on with accelerating motion. As the denying bodies in- 
crease in number denials multiply, until the ultimate denial, in- 
voiving negation of everything, is reached. In our own day this 
has been reached in more than one direction, and the Protestant 
idea would present a meiancholy view to an observer in the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century, prcvided that no religious counter- 
movement had meanwhile taken place. 

But it happens that of all things which may occur. which de- 
ped up n anything more than a single determinate human pur- 
pose, such a courter-movement seems one of the most probable. 
Signs of it abound and increase. The talk of Christian union is 
continuous in all quarters. The idea of it is “in the air,” and 
as a consequence of private judgment run mad, for strangely 
and suddenly those adherents of the Protestant idea who prize 
“the essentials of Christianity” have been struck with alarm 
in prospect of utter failure of the idea, seeing the process of 
division and denial proceeding on new lines, and the old rule 
of any-religion-you-please altering itself into no-religion-if-you- 
plezse. This is the striking character of the movement now 
beginning toward Christian union—that it is the result of the 
most extreme division, the eifect not alone of argument from 
principles, but of experience; as though it were only from 
the thorcugh working-out of it and issue in universal negation 
that the Protestant idea can make its disappearance from the 
world of religious minds. Happily there is no canon ’gainst 
self-slaughter of ideas, and if we cannot obtain express confes- 
sion of the impotency of the Protestant idea we may calmly 
await its suicide — “and suicide is confession.” 

It will take time yet for this working-out, but already the sit- 
uation is urgent. Probably no man can tell the number of sects 
professing Christianity, each one of them existing only on denial 
of more or less of the Faith. Certainly we shall not attempt 
the enumeration, but we may remark that Whittaker’s Almanac 
for 1886 (English) contains a list of two hundred and twenty 
“religious sects” in England and Wales alone, which includes 
only the names of such as have recorded “places of meeting 
for religious worship” with the Registrar-General. In America 
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the number may be not less, and the divisive force is working 
here more rapidly. To mention only matters of to-day, the chil- 
dren of Jubal have divided the “ United” Presbyterians, and the 
Congregationalists are protesting against each other. Besides 
which outward and visible signs it is to be noted that power is 
gone out of the sects severally, by the private and individual ex- 
tension of private judgment, which has far outrun formal corpo- 
rate action in the same direction. 

As for the free play of the Protestant idea among ourselves — 
“Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” A recent striking let- 
ter in Zhe Evening Post on the “ Decay of Religion in Rural 
Communities” in New England, presents a mournful review of 
the changes of twenty years. The writer tells of the country 
towns which “have wandered wide of their Puritan traditions, 
broken up the old neighborhood associations, and locked up 
many of their churches. Here can be found dozens of places 
where the Christian faith, that took early and deep root and 
grew to fill every nook and corner of the community, is rapidly 
disappearing, and has little or no part in the present life.”” He 
accounts for some changes by the movements of population :— 


But it is the towns where Christianity is dying out from no apparent 
cause, and where the churches have been shut up not because there 
was no one to attend, but because no one would attend — these are 
the towns that present grave problems to those charged with the 
spread of the Gospel, problems that are strangely overlooked. There 
are no statistics to support any general statements, nor are they espe- 
cially needed. They might register the number of empty and decay- 
ing meeting-houses, but no amount of them could register the degree 
of religious coldness that has been reached. Not one of the six New 
England States but is spotted with these dark, discouraging places. 


Speaking of a portion of Connecticut, settled two centuries 
ago by men of strong faith from Massachusetts, he says : — 


All over that country he will find church-buildings crumbling, and 
old church societies dead ; family after family and hamlet after hamlet 
that have not seen a church service in years ; communities that might 
as well have been in the middle of the dark Continent, so far as Chris- 
tianising influences are concerned. Then let the doubter of all this 
pass into western Massachusetts, where, all over the hills and all 
through the valleys, the same causes appear to be at work, and the 
same effects appear on the surface. 

Then let any one go into Vermont. There is Vernon, under the 
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walls of Moody’s Northfield schools and in the rich Connecticut Val- 
ley, whose people are split up into impotent religious factions that be- 
lie their pretended piety by incessant quarrels, and kill out all public 
worship, save occasional services held by one faction or another under 
some itinerant preacher. Southern Vermont is full of such cases, 
where two or more denominations forgot their one mission, fell to 
fighting over one another’s differences, and swallowed each other up. 
Let him look further north to Andover, Vt., which is about to shut up 
its only church that has seen a century of active service ; to Sher- 
burne, where meetings were discontinued in the town’s churches long 
ago ; to Plymouth, where the two old meeting-houses have long been 
unused, and most of the people do not attend a church service from 
one year’s end to another; and to scores of similarly conditioned 
towns all through the State. ‘Then go among the New Hampshire 
hills and find the same causes and same effects ; and even the rich 
valleys of the State are in like manner affected. 


The writer says the root of the trouble is in “the various de- 
nominations, professing the same Lorp, charged with the same 
mission, and supposed to be imbued with the same spirit, who 
narrowly allow their own petty dogmatical differences to over- 
shadow all, and by this persistent pulling in different directions 
deprive one another of great power for good and often swallow 
each other up. . . . Thus has been uprooted of late in New Eng- 
land many a church society. The churches themselves have 
been very slow to recognise this fact. Only recently represent- 
atives of the Free Will Baptists and Congregationalists, mostly 
from Maine, met in Boston to see if some plan of union might 
not be agreed upon that their societies in the country towns 
might be saved from total extinction. The gathering reached 
no result, but it got upon the right road. In this direction lies 
the possible solution of at least a grave social problem.” 

So far this correspondent, writing from the centre of New 
England, a trained observer of facts, as we have taken pains to 
learn, and wot a Churchman, as is evident from many turns of 
phrase in his writing, and his manner of looking at things, which 
clearly denote a Protestant point of view. To his testimony 
add Dr. William C. Prime’s, himself beyond suspicion even of 
carelessness, not to say of unveracity or of Catholic leanings, 
published moreover in the stanch Protestant New Princeton Re- 
view. Dr. Prime has for years been in the habit of driving over 
the country roads of New England, and has thought fit to set 
down some part of what he has observed in these journeys. Of 
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changes in the character of the people in parts of New England 
he says, “the far more effective cause is to be found in the re- 
ligious education of the people.” 


The Puritan Sunday, as some call it, is a day belonging to past his- 
tory. The custom of all the people, young and old, assembling on 
Sunday for the worship of Gop no longer exists in a large part of the 
country. One who goes about, week after week, from village to vil- 
lage, and church to church, is painfully impressed with the emptiness 
of church buildings on Sundays. ... Population has decreased, but 
not so much as to account for the change, which is very marked. This 
change is one of most serious import, whether we view it as religious 
men or as patriots and political economists. 

There should be no need to discuss the subject of religion and re- 
ligious institutions as related to the political conditions of a country 
like ours. But of late years its transcendent importance has been 
very generally lost sight of. At no time in our history has it been 
more necessary to bring churchmen and laymen, and serious men who 
have no relations with churches, to the consideration of this subject. 
Men lonk everywhere for barriers to interpose against the advance of 
socialism and communism. There are but two possible defences — 
the one very untrustworthy, physical force ; the other omnipotent, the 
religion of a people. 

Men seek to effect moral reform by legislation and police forces, 
but there is no hope of moral elevation except it be founded on reli- 
gion. The Church is the one only moral reform society. . . . 

Sagacious leaders of men have recognised this value of religion as 
an element of political power in all times. . . . He is no wise historian 
or politician who fails to recognise its paramount importance in look- 
ing at the visible past in Europe or seeking to look into the obscurity 
before us in America. The history of European civilisation ancient 
and modern is to all intents and purposes a history of religion. So 
in a far future will be much of the history of our country seen by the 
eyes of the calm historian. The Church has been a constant power. 

. - Atraveller through the country may concern himself profitably 
with observing the condition of such an institution, a centre of cohe- 
sion, interest, affection, in the community, a teacher to old and young 
of principles in life which all men, religious and irreligious alike, ap- 
prove. 

Within the past ten years I have rested over Sunday, wherever it 
chanced that I found myself on a Saturday evening. I have thus been 
in at least fifty, perhaps a hundred, perhaps more, country churches, 
of various denominations, in New Hampshire and Vermont, at Sunday 
morning and evening services. . . . 
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It may be that my travels have led me from week to week and year 
to year among exceptional populations. But the truth stands that 
these churches represent populations of many thousand Americans, 
and the testimony is therefore not to be rejected as valueless. There 
is no disputing the fact that in these districts the people have lost the 
habit of going to church. 

The influence of the faithful pastor was one of the most powerful on 
social and religious character. He knew every man and woman, boy 
and girl, in all the parish or district in which his church stood. He 
won by affection while he warned with plain words. He asserted his 
high office, the commission of his Master whose work he was about. 
He compelled respect, not to himself, but to the Prince Whose ambas- 
sador he was, Whose commands he was sent to proclaim. Some, many, 
most of the people, and even those who professed no religion, loved 
him, and looked to him with reverence, and felt the effect of his pres- 
ence in the community. Over the young he exerted a powerful and 
restraining influence. They grew up under his eye. To a certain ex- 
tent he was, in the parish, the visible presence of a power unseen but 
acknowledged, higher than human laws or social opinions, a great 
power by which old and young were to be sometime judged and ar- 
ranged in place for eternity. Of course, it cannot be said that all 
pastors were equally influential ; but every one was more or less so. 
The pastoral office in the Church was therefore an element of no small 
account in the community. To a great extent it has disappeared. 


Of such Dr. Prime says :— 

Those men never preached themselves ; and if they sought to ex- 
tend in any way or to explain the words of Holy Writ, bowed their 
souls reverently to the authoritative teachings of the Church, and the 
great minds in the Church, before they ventured to tell the people, 
whom they loved, what might be for their eternal weal or woe. 


But of the present day he says that the people — 

Have no respected teachers to answer assertion with the all-power- 
ful ipse dixit of Gop, The clergyman is too often only a man hired 
to preach to them, and they are tired of hearing his sermons which are 
his own speculations, whose errors they are able, at least now and then, 
to recognise and expose to one another. Nor do they always find the 
clergyman inclined to help them against unbelief. Many young and 
some mature men in the pulpit are so fond of their own speculations 
and of preaching their own notions about religious things, that they 
are unsettling instead of grounding firmly the faith of their young 
hearers. In churches of various “orthodox” denominations I have 
heard — once for three successive Sundays in places far apart — ser- 
mons in which there was no distinctive feature of Christianity. In 
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short, while on the one hand the traveller is forced to lament the fact 
that the people in large sections of the country have ceased to be regu- 
lar church-goers, he is much of the time compelled to admit that they 
might as well be anywhere as hearing error from desks which give it a 
show of authority. 

It will not do to meet these facts with tables of statistics. No 
amount of statistical tables of church-membership would be of as much 
practical value as a look into an old church, once filled, now almost 
empty, and a glance at the fallen roof of the long horse-sheds be- 
hind it. 


We are more free in using Dr. Prime as a witness, because he 
explains that by “the Church” he does not mean “any one of 
the many denominations by which Christians call themselves,” 
but only “the collective body of those who acknowledge CurisT 
as their Saviour.” In other words, for our purpose he is a hos- 
tile witness. By way of contrast to his statements may be re- 
corded here the statistics of Church growth in the Diocese of 
Connecticut for the space of a generation. In that Diocese 
since 1850, the number of parishes has increased one-third, not 
including twenty-eight chapels and missions, not a church is 
closed and left without services excepting one, consecrated by 
Bishop Seabury, at Harwinton, where great shifting of popula- 
tion has taken place; the number of the clergy of the Diocese 
has more than doubled; the number of communicants has in- 
creased one hundred and twenty per cent. 

Upon examination the apparent paradox of the present begin- 
nings of a movement toward Christian union, synchronising with 
the very height of the rush of divisions and denials, may appear 
simple. It should not be found surprising that in a day like 
ours, in circumstances such as these, the cry for a union of 
Christians should be heard from many quarters at once. That 
it is so heard, suddenly, and without special immediate cause, is 
one of the plain signs of the times. We had collated such utter- 
ances, of divers (and diverse) origin, in considerable numbers, 
but it is useless to take up room with proof of what everybody 
sees. Meantime the disintegration and disorganisation go on, 
the protests and denials multiply. For the present we may be 
satisfied to have it so, to have the divisive idea worked out thor- 
oughly to the end, in every direction, since that appears neces- 
sary before permanent redintegration. But the time meanwhile 
should not be lost to the Church. What thought, what prayer, 
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what urgency, what acts of real statesmanship, may be required 
from her, it is not our office to set forth. Perhaps it may be 
doubted if it needs to be set forth. The proceedings of the 
General Convention taken together, and including all action, 
not only completed but in various ways proposed at different 
times, show conclusively that the Church is fully awake to this 
question. Certainly we may trust our Right Reverend Fathers, 
who have avowed a “solemn purpose, under the guidance of the 
Hoty Spirit, to promote, with the concurrence of the House of 
Deputies, some practical plan for bringing before all our fellow- 
Christians in this land the duty to our common Lorp and Sav- 
iour of terminating the unhappy divisions which dishonor His 
blessed name and hinder the triumph upon earth of His glorious 
kingdom ;”’ and have formally declared in words absolutely pa- 
thetic in height and depth of self-suppression, “ that, in all things 
of human ordering or human choice relating to modes of worship 
and discipline, or to traditional customs, this Church is ready in 
the spirit of love and humility to forego all preferences of her 
own.” Neither need we fear want of a wise delay. Every one 
in the Church knows the danger of over-haste in the matter, the 
certain futility of action, however well we are agreed, before the 
minds of our brethren also are disposed to agreement. The 
present minds of many of them may be read as by a flash of 
lightning in the remark just now made by a prominent and rep- 
resentative Congregational minister of New England to a clergy- 
man of the Church. It was on the day after the introduction in 
the General Convention of the resolution touching the Congre- 
gationalists. The two were talking of the matter because they 
had both read of it in their newspapers that morning. The Con- 
gregational minister said :— 


The proposition of Dr. Brooks was ill-timed and mischievous ; ill- 
timed, because even the Congregationalists themselves are in doubt 
and uncertainty as to what or how much they believe, and mischievous, 
because certain to provoke disagreeable discussion and to stir up op- 
position : and besides that, we don’t want compliments from the Broad 
Church party. 


The former part of this declaration touches ground traversed 
in the course of this article ; the last clause conveys direct inti- 
mation from “them that are without ” of their just estimate of 
“the unchanging basis” declared by the Bishops — “ that is, the 
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unchangeable Faith as expressed in the Creed of Niczea, the two 
Divine Sacraments, the open Bible, and that Apostolic Order 
which is the witness and keeper of these to the end of time.” 

It will require time for men to learn, as one of the most judi 
cious of our secular journals has said, “that the Episcopal 
Church is virtually ready for the sake of unity to give up all 
that it can give up and remain Episcopal, and in communion 
with its mother-church of England and other historic churches ;”’ 
to discern the ludicrous nature of a proposal to begin a move- 
ment for unity by breaking off communion with all “historic 
Churches ;” to master the simple but broad difference between 
our not giving up things which we say are vital, and their not 
giving up things which they say are not vital. 

When the day shall have come, is it too much to hope, and 
pray, that, in the “mysterious way ” of Gop, the wonder may be 
performed that from uttermost warfare shall issue concord, the 
call of peace from the strife of tongues, from the dust of con- 
flict, clear vision? And is it too much to hope, and pray, that 
in that day the Church, remembering the young man whom 
Jesus, beholding, loved, “and said unto him, One thing thou 
lackest : go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give it to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; and, Come, 
take up the cross, and follow me,” may for love of Curist be 
ready to part, if need be, with her great possessions of earthly 
endowment ; and stripping herself of the dearest things cher- 
ished through “any choice of human will,” may find that the 
power of sacrifice has invested with persuasive and winning 
accent the only voice which she can utter —the voice of Au- 
thority, in trust with the Divine invitation, “Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest” ? 

James E. LEARNED. 
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Ir is not easy for an American citizen to form a correct judg- 
ment of Socialism, for the reason that we have had, as yet, so 
little real Socialism in this country. We have had our Oneida 
Communities and Shakers and Zoarites and Icarians and Rap- 
pists, and other kindred societies, built up and conducted upon 
the communist plan; but these are exceptional phenomena, 
specimens of the grotesque, proceeding from and sustained by 
an abnormal religiousness, or an unnatural relation of the sexes, 
and do not fairly represent the true character of the modern 
socialistic movement. We have also had in this country our 
share of business depressions, and our consequent share of sharp 
conflict between capital and labor, in connection with which we 
have sometimes heard a muttering of communistic violence, and 
have caught a glimpse for a moment of a communistic bludgeon 
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swinging ominously in the background. But communistic vio- 
lence is not Socialism. Nor can it be properly regarded as the 
legitimate fruits of Socialistic teaching, any more than any ex- 
cessive and extravagant application of a principle can be said 
to be due to the same principle held in wise restraint and exer- 
cised in lawful conditions. 

Socialism, in the best and truest sense of the word, is neither 
violence nor fanaticism, but a deep, strong, conscientious, and 
as yet but partially formulated movement towards an attempted 
readjustment upon a more humanitarian basis of the oppressive 
inequalities of our economic condition. It is not peculiar to 
any one country; neither is it the product of any one set of 
men. It does not belong exclusively to Germany, nor to Rus- 
sia, nor to France. It is not the invention of a S. Simon and 
a Proudhon ; nor of a Carl Marx and a La Salle. These men 
and their coadjutors did not originate it; it originated them. 
They have merely tried to voice it, to give it form and expres- 
sion; but the movement itself exists apart from them, and is 
far more than their thoughts concerning it; and the tributary 
streams that feed it are flowing in all directions, either on or 
under the surface, through the whole field of modern thought 
and civilisation. Instead, therefore, of meeting this movement 
with /atssez faire indifferentism or cheap denunciation, as we in 
this country are somewhat disposed to do, let us meet it rather 
with respectful and candid consideration. Let us try to find 
out as nearly as we can exactly what it is and whence it pro- 
ceeds. Let us listen patiently to what it has to say for itself. 
“Let us seal up the mouth of outrage for awhile, till we can 
clear these ambiguities and know their spring, their source, 
their true descent.” 

What, then, is modern Socialism ? What is its cause, its nat- 
ural history? How does it come to be? 

In all ages and countries of the world there have been men 
of highly sensitive organisation and temperament, — dreamers, 
poets, philanthropists, or whatever else we may choose to call 
them, — who have tried to bring about, by some Utopian pro- 
cess, an ideal condition of human existence in its social rela- 
tions. From Plato down to Thomas More and Campanella and 
the brotherhood of the Brook Farm, sporadic experiments in 
this direction have been suggested or attempted, with more or 
less of hopeful and enthusiastic advocacy at the outset, but with 
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a common result in failure. Modern Socialism, however, has 
but very little connection, and none at all so far as its origin is 
concerned, with these visionary and romantic adventures. It 
comes before us in a homelier garb and from an entirely different 
quarter. It wears a sturdier countenance ; it has rougher hands 
and stronger features, and it carries on its operations and con- 
ducts its campaigns by bolder methods, with a more formidable 
equipment and upon a much larger field. 

Modern Socialism is of one blood with modern Republican- 
ism, and although widely divergent in their subsequent develop- 
ment in many important particulars, they proceed, nevertheless, 
from the same parent stock, and are both engaged upon the so- 
lution of the same problem. Near the close of the last century 
the doctrine of equal rights in political matters, which had been 
slowly and quietly gathering strength for many years from many 
different quarters, came out into open activity, and addressed 
itself to the task of ameliorating the existing disorders and dis- 
affections of society. After a short but hard struggle with feu- 
dalism, the doctrine of equal rights prevailed, and ever since the 
Revolution of 1848 the tendency of all governments has been 
strongly towards democratic institutions. No sooner, however, 
had the principle of political equality succeeded in establishing 
itself than it became evident that it was only a half-way meas- 
ure, and that either it would have to go very much farther, or 
else altogether retrace its steps and surrender to its old enemy ; 
for instead of mitigating social disorders, it had in many cases 
very seriously aggravated them, and that which had been put 
forth as a remedy for existing dissensions was found to be not 
only no remedy at all, but a provocation of still greater dissen- 
sions. When the civic and governmental barriers had been so 
adjusted that the poor man became the equal of the rich man 
in political matters, and the struggling tenant or operative was 
made to feel that he was just as much an integral part of the 
state as his wealthy landlord or employer, the next natural and 
inevitable step was in the direction of a corresponding adjust- 
ment or levelling down, or, as the poor man would say, level- 
ling up of the vast disparity of property condition, between them. 
Feudalism had been subverted, caste had been overthrown, and 
political equality lifted up its emancipated self in the midst of a 
world, in which it saw the tenure to the dry land of the earth in 
the hands of a small minority of the earth’s inhabitants, in 
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which it saw also the great bulk of the profits of the industrial 
activity of the earth congested in a comparatively few individual 
centres. From this condition of things it was evident that one 
of two results must sooner or later inevitably proceed: Either 
political equality would have to be destroyed, and the underly- 
ing principle of the modern state be exchanged for the absolu- 
tism of the old empire, or else the land would have to be liberated 
from its restricted proprietorship, and the profits of industrial- 
ism be made to flow in a more equable current of circulation 
throughout the whole body of society. Just this was the di- 
lemma! And just this is still the dilemma. The poor man 
comes back from the polls where he has just exercised his fran- 
chise as one of the sovereign people, and he is tempted to say to 
himself in his poverty: “Am not I a citizen and aman? Is 
my rich neighbor anything more? Am not I an essential part 
of the kingdom of life and government, just as much as he? 
Why, then, should that kingdom be made to yield the great bulk 
of its fruitage for him? Is not all property the result of labor ? 
— yet I labor and am propertyless.” He chafes and is restless 
under the odds of the situation; he has tasted equality ; he 
likes it ; it tastes good, and he wants more. He recognises the 
fact ; he says that nature herself is to some extent responsible 
for these diversities ; but he claims, or rather his learned coun- 
sel puts in the claim for him, that, whilst it would be contrary 
to nature to undertake to blot out all disparity of economic con- 
dition, it is equally contrary to nature for that disparity to be 
so great and oppressively discriminating as it actually is. That 
oppressive disparity, he says, is not due to nature, but to a false 
and pernicious system of industrial economy, and that it is his 
object simply to correct or do away with that economy. His 
controversy is not with nature, but with non-naturalism. So at 
all events he reasons, and so he will continue to reason as long as 
he is politically free, and all experience shows us what all econ- 
omists tell us, that absolute equality of political condition and 
great disparity of property condition cannot exist for any length 
of time in the same society. ‘ While, therefore,” as Laveleye 
observes, “democratic institutions thrust themselves strongly 
upon us, we find that we cannot firmly establish them. Thus 
the same thing seems at once inevitable and unattainable, and 
how to reconcile absolute liberty with the maintenance of estab- 
lished order in society, how to enable that inequality of condi- 
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tion which is declared to be ne-_ssary to exist side by side with 
the political equality which has been conferred, is the formida- 
ble problem which modern societies must solve, under pain of 
perishing like those of ancient times.” This, then, is the prob- 
lem that we have upon our hands, and many things are combin- 
ing to make that problem more imminent and threatening ; for 
while the principle of equality seems to be embedding iiself 
more and more deeply in the organism of the state, there seems 
to be also a development of greater inequality of economic con- 
dition in society at large. The gulf between the rich and the 
poor, we are everywhere told, is constantly widening, and the 
very forces which make one part of society more prosperous and 
affluent seem to be making the other part of society more des- 
titute and dependent. 

Wealth accumulates, but the number of the poor is not dimin- | 
ished, and in many countries the rate of pauperism to the whole 
population is steadily increasing. The garden of civilisation is 
becoming every year more beautiful, luxuriant, and fruitful, and 
the sepulchre in the midst of the garden is growing every year 
into grimmer and ghastlier proportions. 

The laborer to-day finds himself engaged in the struggle for 
existence, not with another human and pitying laborer, but with 
a great unconscious machine. It is a rival that feels no hunger, 
experiences no fatigue, suffers no anxiety, no fear of want and 
sickness, and that has no pity! Patiently, persistently, it does 
its splendid work, and under the care and superintendence of a 
mere child can accomplish a manifold greater and better result 
than he, the laborer, can in a manifold shorter time. And this 
great iron rival with which he cannot compete, which is crowding 
him out of the market, and making him not merely a commod- 
ity, but a superfluous commodity, is, while making him poorer, 
or at least keeping him poor, making the rich man richer, and 
thus creating a vaster disparity of economic conditions between 
them. “It is questionable,” says Mr. Stuart Mill, in a well-known 
passage of his Political Economy, “whether all the mechanical 
inventions yet made have lightened the day’s toil of any human 
being ; they have simply enabled the same population to live the 
same life of drudgery and imprisonment, and an increased num- 
ber of manufacturers and others to make fortunes.” 


Unpleasant as it may be to admit — observes another writer — it 
is’at last becoming evident that the enormous increase in productive 
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power which has marked the present century, and is still going on 
with accelerating ratio, has no tendency to extirpate poverty or to 
lighten the burdens of those compelled to toil. . . . Where the con- 
ditions of material progress are most fully realised, that is to say, where 
population is densest, wealth the greatest, and the machinery of pro- 
duction and exchange most highly developed, there we find also the 
deepest poverty, the sharpest struggle for existence, and the most en- 
forced idleness. The tramp comes into the new and thriving settle- 
ment with the locomotive, and almshouses and asylums and prisons 
are just as surely the marks of material progress as costly dwellings, 
rich warehouses, and magnificent churches.* 


This dualistic tendency of material progress in the world at 
large is exhibited more compactly in miniature in the social life 
of any great city. There we have the greatest luxury and wealth 
and physical comfort, and there we have also the greatest pov- 
erty and wretchedness and want, the brightest coloring and the 
darkest shading, and the darkness getting darker as the bright- 
ness becomes brighter. And what we see realised in the social 
life of the city we may expect to see ultimately realised in a meas- 
ure throughout the whole body of society, unless some timely 
and efficient means be devised to prevent it. 

Here, then, are the facts which have generated Socialism, and 
here are the facts with which Socialism is grappling: (a) The 
tending of all governments is towards equality of political con- 
dition. (4) Equality of political condition and vast disparity of 
property condition cannot coexist. (c) And yet the tendency 
of our industrial methods and economic policy is to increase in- 
stead of diminish that disparity of property condition. These 
are the facts. They are not fictitious and manufactured to order, 
but real and imminent and importunate, and Socialism is just as 
real and as importunate as they are. Its proposed method of 
treatment may be inadequate and unsatisfactory, but it is never- 
theless an honest, earnest, and well-meaning attempt to minis- 
ter to a veritable disorder, —a disorder, too, that requires and 
demands alleviation, and if Socialism cannot give it, something 
else must and will. — 

But let us see what the Socialistic remedy is. I have already 
said that the Socialistic movement has not yet fully formulated 
itself, and we find among Socialists themselves some diversity 
of opinion as to what constitutes the best method of proceeding. 

* Henry George, in Progress and Poverty. 
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To this extent, however, there seems to be substantial agreement 
between them. First, that all private property in land should 
be abolished, and, second, that in place of the present method 
of free competition in the production and distribution of wealth, 
the state should take charge of the entire apparatus of indus- 
trialism, including the instruments of production and the capital 
necessary to employ them; that “personal requirements should 
be made known through public channels and satisfied by labor 
applied to public resources, and that in the distribution each 
should share in the result according to the work he has actually 
done.” Here are two distinct propositions. Sometimes the em- 
phasis is placed upon the one, sometimes upon the other. Both, 
however, must be included in any comprehensive view and crit- 
icism of the social scheme. Let us give to each of them, then, 
a few words of consideration. 

(2) No one, the Socialist says, — and in this he is in full ac- 
cord with Adam Smith, — has a right to be the absolute owner 
of anything which has not been created by his or somebody’s 
else exertions. The right of a person to the use of his own 
faculties is natural and indisputable, and this natural and indis- 
putable right is the source from which all property right pro- 
ceeds. Nothing, therefore, can be really property which has 
not been produced by human industry. Property in land, then, 
according to Socialism, is not, in the true and equitable sense 
of the word, property at all, any more than the air is property ; 
and to speak of it as property is a solecism, a wrong use of 
words, for property is the creation of human skill and toil. No 
one has a right to take exclusive possession of the earth, be- 
cause it is something that no one has produced. All existing 
land tenures, we are told, rest in their last analysis upon acts 
of usurpation. They were created originally by conquest and 
spoliation, and they represent not justice and equity, but vio- 
lence and arbitrary force and assumption. The Socialist tells 
us also—and in this he is supported by such economic inves- 
tigators as M. de Laveleye and Sir Henry Maine — that the 
personal and exclusive ownership of the land is of compara- 
tively recent origin; that it first appears in history in connec- 
tion with Rome; that in all the primitive societies the soil of 
the earth was held collectively by the whole tribe or settle- 
ment, as we see it to-day in the Russian Mir or the German 
Mark and the Swiss Allmend; that the individual was entitled 
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simply to the personal increment or usufruct, to what had been 
actually earned by his or somebody’s else exertion, and to noth- 
ing more than that; and that in these primitive forms of social 
or collective, rather than in the modern form of separate owner- 
ship, we see the pure and unalloyed expression of that innate 
sense of right and justice which has been implanted in our human 
nature before it became perverted by the grasping and overreach- 
ing selfishness of the imperial policy of the feudalistic régime. 
The whole theory, therefore, of property in land, Socialism de- 
clares to be wrong, and that if it were logically carried out to 
its utmost of application it would have the effect to disfranchise 
the vast majority of the inhabitants of the earth of their natural 
rights. “For if one portion of the earth,” to use Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s phrase, “ may justly become the possession of an indi- 
vidual, and may be held by him for his sole use and benefit as a 
thing to which he has an exclusive right, then other portions of 
the earth may be so held, and eventually the whole of the earth’s 
surface may be so held, and our planet may thus lapse altogether 
into private hands; and if the land-owners have a valid right to 
the surface of the globe, then it follows that those who are not 
land-owners have no right at all to its surface. Hence, such can 
exist upon the earth by sufferance only. They are all trespass- 
ers. Save by permission of the lords of the soil, they can have 
no room for the soles of their feet. Nay, should the others think 
fit to deny them a resting-place, these landless men might equi- 
tably be expelled from the earth altogether. Equity, therefore, 
does not permit property in land.” This is the Socialist argu- 
ment. And the fact that it comes to us from one who is not 
usually classed as a Socialist (and Stuart Mill and M. de Lave- 
leye and a number of other economists, not usually called Social- 
ists, have expressed themselves to the same effect) illustrates 
what I remarked at the outset, that Socialism is not so mucha 
distinct organisation or party as a widespread and zonic move- 
ment, and that the tributary streams that feed it are flowing 
through men’s thoughts from many different directions. 
Socialism declares further that the economic system which 
recognises private property in land is not only wrong in theory, 
but mischievous in its practical working. It is the reason, or 
one of the reasons, why that material progress which marks this 
age does not benefit the whole body of society; why a greater 
poverty is all the while being developed side by side with an 
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augmenting wealth, and thus a vast and increasingly danger- 
ous disparity of economic condition coming to exist in society, 
The surplus profits of our improved and improving industrial- 
ism, instead of adding to the value of labor, are absorbed and 
congested in rent. With the increase of productive power, the 
land, of course, becomes more valuable and is held at higher 
prices, and these prices are frequently run up by speculation 
beyond their normal level, so that the increase in productive 
power constantly tends to a corresponding and even greater in- 
crease in rent,and as rent becomes higher wages become lower. 
As wealth is the result of labor applied to land, or the products 
of the land, and as the land is held by a private ownership, the 
increase of wealth effected by an increased productive power is 
intercepted by and lodged in the land-owner before it reaches 
the laborer. Let us suppose, for instance, labor, land, and the 
instruments of productive power to be represented each by a 
single unit. After awhile the unit of productive power is in- 
creased to two units. This additional unit, however, instead of 
going over, in whole or ‘n part, to the unit of labor, is arrested 
in its passage and attached to the unit of land; and thus, no 
matter how great and rapid the improvement in productive 
power, there is no increase in the value of labor. On the con- 
trary, its value is diminished, because of the tendency of the 
price or rental of land to grow by speculation beyond the value 
actually and legitimately given to it by productive power, and 
this increment of rental must be taken from wages. 

These theories, it is claimed, are borne out by the facts. The 
rental value of the land of England at the present time, accord- 
ing to Professor Fawcett, as quoted by Mr. George, amounts to 
about 4500 million pounds. This is said to be, so far as agri- 
cultural land is concerned, one hundred and twenty times as 
great as it was five hundred years ago, while in the rent of build- 
ing and mineral land the advance has been very much greater. 
Whether or not wages have advanced any during that time is a 
disputed point. Mr. Mill thinks they have, Mr. Hallam thinks 
they have not; but certainly there has been nothing like a pro- 
portionate advance. And while wealth in the aggregate has been 
enormously increased, yet instead of its having been diffused 
with a tolerable equitableness of distribution throughout soci- 
ety, it has been lodged and congested in the individual propri- 
etorship of the soil. This same process, according to Socialism, 
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is going on everywhere. Everywhere society is becoming one- 
sidedly plethoric in its economic development by reason of the 
separate and exclusive ownership of the soil; and as long as the 
system of individual tenure prevails, every increase of wealth will 
but have the effect to make still greater the already too great 
disparity of property condition between the different classes of 
society. The building is out of line, so the Socialist declares, 
and every block added to it only makes the danger of its fall 
more imminent. The fault is in the foundation, in the corner- 
stone; it must be reset. Private property in land must be abol- 
ished. 

(4) Let us turn our attention now to the other cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Socialist scheme, and so have the whole scheme 
before us, before undertaking to pass judgment upon it. In- 
stead of the present method of free individual competition in 
the production and distribution of wealth, the State, the Social- 
ists say, should take charge of the entire apparatus of indus- 
trialism ; ‘that personal requirements should be made known 
through public channels, and satisfied by labor applied to public 
resources ; and that each person should share in the distribu- 
tion according to the work he has actually done.” The true 
economist, like the true philanthropist, Socialism reminds us, is 
bound to consider always the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, and that just this is the aim of the Socialistic scheme. It 
does not deny that under its proposed method of proceeding 
there would not be the same scope and opportunity afforded for 
individual enrichment. Neither does it deny that the era of 
individual enterprise has hitherto been marked by wonderful 
success in the increase of production, and in the development 
of the potential resources of the earth. But it claims for Social- 
ism that it would have the effect, both to bring about a still 
greater production, and at the same time to distribute that pro- 
duction more equitably through society at large, and thus secure 
the greatest possible good to the greatest number. 

It is sometimes charged that Socialism concerns itself with 
the distribution of wealth, and not with its production. But the 
Socialist replies that this is not the case, and that in the carry- 
ing out of his plan of substituting public organisation for pri- 
vate enterprise there would be not only a better and more 
healthful distribution of wealth, but also a greater amount of 
aggregate wealth to be distributed. The era of private enter- 
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prise has done much, but it has had its day. And there is 
much remaining to be done which it cannot do. Business 
operations in these days are coming of necessity to be carried 
on upon such an extensive scale that there is a felt and growing 
sense of the inadequacy of individual enterprise to meet the 
requirements of the case. Systematic organisation of one kind 
or another is becoming more and more necessary for that large 
and comprehensive conduct of commerce, manufactures, and 
exchange which these times require. Private capital is not suf- 
ficient, the work is too large, the risks are too great, the re- 
sponsibilities too heavy and manifold, and private enterprise 
is gradually giving way to the resources of organisation. Just 
as in tropical countries nature is so large in all its lines and 
proportions, the trees so big, the stars so bright, the storms so 
fierce, the mountains so steep and high, that the spirit of man 
in the midst of all these mighty phenomena is dwarfed and 
bowed down by them into a paralysing sense of its own little- 
ness and impotency, so is the environment of commercial and 
social life to-day getting to be so vast in its opportunities and 
requirements that the individual is overwhelmed, and is coming 
more and more to be merged in the corporation. Railroad and 
postal facilities, sewerage, light, water, police, and fire protec- 
tion: the time has gone, or is rapidly going, when the furnish- 
ing of these and similar facilities could be left to the energy 
and skill of private enterprise ; that answered once, but it will 
answer no longer; it is not strong, thorough and comprehen- 
sive enough, and therefcre it steps aside to make room for the 
public company or the coming in of the management of the 
local and general government. The era of private enterprise, 
of individual competition, which has accomplished so much, and 
which, in many directions, may yet accomplish much, is never- 
theless passing away; the era of large, systematic, and public 
organisations is advancing to take its place. We see on every 
hand, the Socialist tells us, the signs of the breaking up of the 
old regime ; people are more and more looking to and putting 
their trust in general agencies, and institutions, and corporate 
methods, and are finding out that these, rather than individual 
competition and skill, can minister most effectually to their 
manifold requirements ; and just as one thing after another 
comes to be recognised to be a public want, private enterprise 
will be supplanted by public organisation, or else the individual 
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capitalist who undertakes the conduct of the matter will have 
to have capital enough to compete with a corporation. All 
things, therefore, Socialism informs us, point to a future — not 
perhaps to an immediate, and yet not to a very far future— 
when it will be seen that the greatest wealth can be produced 
by public organisation; when personal requirements will be 
made known by public channels and satisfied by labor applied 
to public resources. 

Then again, just as the socialist method will eventually be 
resorted to to effect the greatest production, so, it is said, will it 
come to be adopted as the best and only means for securing a 
healthful and widespread distribution of wealth. The present 
method of free competition is declared to be wholly in the in- 
terest of capital. It keeps the standard of wages down toa 
bare equivalent of physical subsistence, and therefore keeps the 
wage-receiver down in a condition of hopeless bondage. When 
competition is close and competitors numerous, the only chance 
for the employing class to secure a market for their goods is by 
cheapening the cost of production, and this process of cheapen- 
ing goes on until the price of labor comes to be that upon which 
the laboring man can just manage to live. To say that the 
laboring man would at such times be thrown out of employment 
altogether, if it were not for the capitalist who is able by use of 
his large reserve to continue, without profit, for a time, the con- 
duct of the business, and thus give the poor man something to 
do where otherwise he would have nothing at all to do, —this 
the Socialist replies is to beg the very question at issue. For 
it is the principle of competition that makes the business profit- 
less in so many instances, and therefore makes it necessary to 
minimise the wage fund. And here comes in another disastrous 
result, complicating matters still more. The wage-earning class 
constitute also the great bulk of the consuming class. In the 
diminution of wages, therefore, under the competitive system, 
there is a corresponding reduction of the purchasing ability of 
the consumer. He cannot buy the commodities that are manu- 
factured, and the market becomes overstocked, production ceases, 
the laborer loses employment, the small capitalist goes to the 
wall, and only the larger and stronger capitalists can survive. 
The principle of free competition, therefore, is said to be not 
only inequitable but dangerous, inasmuch as it constantly tends 
to the development of those extremes of economic condition 
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which are incompatible with political equality, and which may 
lead to an attempted adjustment by revolution and force. If 
matters should come to such an issue as that, Socialism de- 
clares that it will not be responsible for the calamity, but that 
the responsibility will rest upon the free, unrestrained exercise 
of that principle of individual competition which will have pro- 
duced such an inequitable and insufferable engorgement of in- 
dustrial gains. And it is with a view to preventing the occur- 
rence of such a catastrophe, which, under the present regime of 
private enterprise in democratically disposed governments, is 
always liable to occur, that Socialism would substitute for the 
inadequate and unsafe economy of private enterprise in the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, the safer and better economy 
of public organisation. 

But how is this substitution to be effected? According to 
La Salle, it will be effected gradually. With a little State assist- 
ance, every now and then, just as we already see it beginning 
to be done, the new regime of public organisation will after a 
while just naturally evolve itself out of the old regime of in- 
dividual competition. In the mean time he would use the evil 
of competition as an antidote to competition, and compete grad- 
ually out of existence this competition of individual capitalists 
by having the State come in as a competitor and buy out and 
organise into codperative societies “those several branches of 
industry in which the division of labor has been most highly 
developed, and in which factory production on an immense 
scale has become a settled fact.” 

The method of Marx does not differ substantially from this, 
except that it is more specific and minute in its directions, and 
also that it would force and push matters a little more than the 
method of La Salle. It encourages strikes and trades unions, 
and the reduction of the hours of labor, and the banding to- 
gether of workingmen everywhere into one compact interna- 
tional society, that so they might be able to bear down upon 
the old competitive system with the solidarity of a world-wide 
organisation. 

Such is a hasty and necessarily imperfect sketch of the rise 
and aims and methods of the modern socialistic movement. I 
have tried to represent it at its best, and not at its worst. It is 
the truest righteousness, as well as the purest charity, to judge 
men and movements, not by the bad and extravagant things 
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they are sometimes tempted to do, but by the good things 
rather, which, in spite of tendencies to the contrary, they are 
honestly trying to do. It seemed to me to be but right, there- 
fore, to undertake to show what there is of good and reality in 
modern Socialism, and I think we have seen that there is a 
great deal of good and reality in it. We have seen that it is 
not simply an attempt to bring about a communal uniformity in 
the distribution of wealth, but an economic movement towards 
the correction or prevention of an unhealthy and dangerous con- 
gestion of wealth in some parts of the social organism, and 
towards giving it a more natural and equable circulation through- 
out all the parts in accordance with the full needs of each. We 
have seen that it is not the invention of any one person in par- 
ticular, nor the product of any one country, but the natural 
result of the union of political equality with property inequality 
in the society of the world at large. Given certain conditions, 
which were given, and Socialism came. And having come, it 
will not be an easy matter to drive it away, for it claims to have 
a good case, and it must be confessed that it supports it with an 
admirable logic. It takes Adam Smith's law that property is 
the result of labor, and it shows logically from that premise that 
there cannot be any property in land, and having shown that 
conclusion to be good logic, it goes on to show that it is alsoa 
sound and safe economy. It takes up Ricardo’s law that wages 
cannot be permanently sustained above the cost of a bare sub- 
sistence, and then proceeds to demonstrate from that economic 
theorem, that under the existing wage system there is no hope 
for the laborer ever to better his condition. And as the wage 
system is the inevitable result of production by private capital, 
it advocates the transmutation of private capital into collective 
capital. Ay, more than that ; instead of its being that blas- 
phemous and wholly destructive thing which it is often thought 
to be, it is simply undertaking — so at least some of its repre- 
sentatives claim — to organise society and the State upon the 
basis of those ethical teachings of the Christian religion which 
have hitherto been too much limited in their operation to the 
sphere of the individual life. 

Looking, then, upon Socialism in its best aspect, what shall 
we say of it? We have heard its story. Has it made out its 
case? I think not. I have no hard names for it. I recognise 
its earnestness, its honesty of purpose, and its humanity. But 
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there is one thing that will most assuredly wreck any attempted 
enforcement of the socialistic scheme, and that is Auman nature. 
“ Christianity,” says Emmanuel Fichte, “carries in its bosom a 
power of renovation which is unsuspected. Up to the present 
it has acted only on individuals, and indirectly through them 
upon the State ; but he who can appreciate its intimate action, . 
whether as believer or as independent thinker, will admit this, 
that it will become one day the internal and organising force of 
society, and then it will reveal itself to the world in all the 
depths of its conceptions and in all the richness of its bless- 
ings.” I, too, believe that that time will come, but I believe 
also that it is a long way off, and to undertake to force upon so- 
ciety a scheme of economic industrialism which requires for its 
safe and successful operation that all the individuals comprising 
society should be of almost apostolic purity and holiness, when 
they are not of such saintly attainments, would be to inflict 
upon society the greatest possible damage. If the whole world 
‘ were honest, one might go to bed at night without locking the 
door; but not to protect one’s house when there are thieves 
about, is something more than unsafe ; it is to develop roguery 
and to give encouragement to stealing. Society and the State 
are to be evangelised, not by statute process, but by the evan- 
gelisation of the individuals composing society and the State. 
There is no other way. When that is done, when all the world 
has attained to an apostolic character, then possibly we may 
have once more an apostolic Socialism, but not till then. 

Let us glance for a moment at some of the practical and in- 
superable difficulties which Socialism would encounter, if it 
should undertake to carry out its two fundamental propositions. 

Let us admit, although it would not be difficult to point out 
weaknesses in his argumentative chain, that the theory of the 
Socialist is sound, that the land, not being the product of human 
industry, cannot in the strictest sense be regarded as property. 
What then? Why, nearly all the valuable properties of the land 
are the result of industry. Labor is necessary to clear the land 
for cultivation, to make it productive and fruitful, and to keep 
it so; to drain it, to fertilise it, to protect it with fences, to util- 
ise it with buildings; and these exertions cannot be separated 
from the soil upon which they are bestowed ; and further than 
that, a sufficient time must elapse, and not unfrequently a very 
long time, before these exertions can issue in profitable result, 
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and the holder of the land will not make these exertions or 
cause them to be made, unless he can have reasonable assur- 
ance of some abidingness in his tenure. If the Socialist should 
reply that these considerations are valid only in so far as the 
owner of the land is also an actual improver of the land, and 
that no landed proprietor has a right to be such who, as Mr. 
Mill expresses it, is merely a sinecurist quartered on the land; 
then the practical question arises, by whom, and how, and 
where is the line to be drawn between those who bestow labor 
and those who do not bestow labor on the lands of which they 
are in possession ? and what amount of labor is necessary, and 
what kind of labor, to establish the validity of the tenure? and 
within what period of time is the labor to be performed — one 
year? two years? ten years? how much probation is the pro- 
prietor to have? is his ultimate intention in regard to his land 
to be taken into the reckoning — what he hopes and expects, 
eventually, to be able todo? If so, then where is the landlord 
whom this test would deprive of his tenure? Where is the land- 
lord who does not intend, some day, to cause some productive 
labor to be bestowed upon his estate whenever he thinks he can 
do so to his own advantage ; or where, at least, is the landlord 
who would not be strongly tempted to make such declaration of 
intention, if it should become necessary to the maintenance of 
his estates; for people, as we know, can become marvellous ex- 
perts in the psychological process of finding moral expedients 
and detecting ulterior motives in the line of their material inter- 
est. How are these and numerous other most difficult and com- 
plicated questions to be determined? Is it not evident that they 
could not be determined at all with anything like equity and 
satisfactoriness, and that the more conscientious part of society 
would simply be victimised by the more unscrupulous part, and 
that, therefore, such a proposed method of discrimination would 
utterly break down as a practical measure? Either the individ- 
ual must own the land outright, with an absolute tenure, subject 
of course to such reasonable restrictions as may be imposed by 
the State, in the exercise of its right of eminent domain, or else 
the State must own it outright, and the individual be entitled 
simply to the personal usufruct. Suppose, then, this latter alter- 
native should be adopted as the less inequitable of the two, and 
all private tenure abolished, and the State should be made the 
sole proprietor or holder of the land in trust for the general pub- 
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lic, for society at large. Why, is not this the very first principle 
of feudalism —that the people themselves have no property- 
right in the soil! And would it not be but a short, easy, and in- 
evitable step, requiring simply the unscrupulous use of a large 
opportunity, the perversion of an eminent trust, to the next and 
completing principles of feudalism, that the State or the Com- 
monwealth, or the Crown, or whatever name it chooses to take, 
holds all the property itself, as its own, absolute, exclusive, and 
independent possession? Feudalism and Socialism — what 
strange bedfellows! What a grotesque blending of extremes ! 
Nor is it but a slim and meagre perhaps, that such a result 
would occur if the socialistic experiment should be carried out. 
It has been carried out; the experiment has been made; and 
agrarianism ended in empire, and so it would again. 

The second proposition of Socialism, substituting for private 
enterprise, public organisations, in the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth, would encounter substantially the same practical 
difficulties. It is a most admirable scheme with only one ob- 
jection, but that is fatal, and that is, that individualism cannot 
be eliminated from human society. If that could be done, there 
would be no difficulty in the way ; but that cannot be done, and 
that difficulty is in the way. It is true, indeed, that in some 
particulars we do find that private enterprise is being sup- 
planted by public organisations. But what does that show ? 
Not that individualism is becoming less importunate, or that the 
era of private enterprise is in its decadence, but simply this : 
that private enterprise finds so many other fields of fruitful and 
profitable activity opened up to it in these days that it is not 
unwilling in these few instances to be encroached upon for the 
public weal. The individual will give something to society, but 
he will not give everything. He wants something for himself, 
and he wants much. He wants all he can get, with just as 
much or more importunateness than ever. And thus we find 
Socialism effectually blockaded by human nature. What, then, 
is the remedy for those disorders which Socialism is incompe- 
tent to heal? The same influence, as I have said, which gave 
rise to modern Socialism, gave rise also to modern Republican- 
ism. They are of one blood, and although widely divergent in 
their subsequent development, they proceed, nevertheless, from 
the same parent stock. Both of them declare that there is 
something radically wrong in that economic scheme which has 
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placed the whole of the dry land of the earth in the hands of a 
small minority of the earth’s inhabitants, and both of them seek 
to liberate the land from its partiality and restrictedness of ten- 
ure. At this point, however, they part company and proceed in 
opposite directions. Republicanism undertakes the adjustment 
of the inequalities of landed property, not by the abolition, but 
by the distribution of tenure by the passage of laws to regulate 
the descent and transmission of property, making it easy of 
transfer, of alienation and division, hoping thereby to secure 
something like a fair average of apportionment throughout all 
society. This the Republicanist maintains is the best and the 
only practical method for preventing that large accumulation of 
property in the hands of a few individuals which is found to en- 
danger the peace and stability of a democratically-disposed so- 
ciety, and that although it does not constitute a perfect solution 
of the problem, yet the facts have shown —as, for instance, the 
results of the introduction of the civil code into France — that 
feudalism, at least, is not possible, and cannot flourish where 
the great mass of the people have a fee-simple right in the soil. 
Both Socialism and Republicanism again endeavor to make the 
profits of industrialism move in a more equitable current of cir- 
culation throughout the whole body of society. Republicanism, 
however, differs from Socialism in that it undertakes to deal 
with men as they are. It does not claim to be the ideally best 
form of government, but simply the best possible under the 
circumstances. It recognises the fact that individualism is an 
essential element of the problem.* Republicanism tries to work 

* Socialism tries to eliminate this element but it cannot, and the results would be 
very disastrous if it could; for individualism is the foundation both of all true mo- 
rality and all true progress. It is not the conscience of my neighbors, it is my own 
conscience, my individual sense of right, my individual responsibility to truth, to duty, 
to right, that gives moral character to my conduct and makes me a moral agent. 
Whatever, therefore, tends to minimise or weaken my individualism, to undermine, 
to destroy it, tends also to undermine and destroy the foundations of my moral action. 
Individualism is the source, too, of all true progress. It is not by trying to make 
men more equal that society is advanced, but by giving to every man the opportunity 
to become all that he as an individual is capable of becoming, and the social unity 
which is effected thereby is a unity that will come out of a vast and increasing 
diversity. Men are not equal ; men are very unequal. We may for convenience give 
classification to men and assort them in various groups : as lawyers, physicians, cler- 
gymen, capitalists, and workingmen. But this is not to destroy their individualism. 
Every lawyer is different from every other lawyer ; every workingman from every 
other workingman ; every knight of labor from every other knight of labor; and any 


process of economic adjustment which does not recognise this difference, or which 
prevents this differentiation from asserting itself, is a reform against Nature. 
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the problem with that element in it, and not with that element 
out of it. It is a hard element to deal with, in the attempted 
adjustment of great property odds, and in the fair distribution 
of wealth. But the element is in the problem, and it must be 
grappled with. And Republicanism does grapple with it. See- 
ing that individualism cannot be eliminated from the problem, 
it essays to correct the dangers and mischiefs of individualism 
by individualism. It causes every voice to be heard, it brings 
out and emphasises and sets a value upon every personal unit 
throughout the whole range of society. It draws into the great 
regulative current of public opinion the best thoughts and the 
best sentiment of every life, no matter how humble and ob- 
scure. And then it trusts to that public opinion, made up of a 
myriad individualisms, to correct or restrain the extravagance of 
individualism. It keeps the rich man within constant hearing of 
the poor man’s voice. He dare not despise altogether what 
the poor man thinks, because the poor man’s thought is an inte- 
gral part of the great and strong and steady flow of the public 
thought. There is less liability of friction and estrangement. 
Each learns to respect the manhood of the other, and, in re- 
specting one another’s manhood, to respect each his own man- 
hood. The rich man does not presume too much on his riches, 
nor the poor man despise himself for his poverty, and brother- 
hood becomes stronger than caste. Republicanism again, see- 
ing that individualism cannot be eliminated from the problem, 
furnishes the individual with every opportunity to become a 
property-owner. It places the public lands of the country 
within reach of his easy acquirement. It puts no obstacles of 
birth or artificial circumstance in the way of his rising. It 
makes all honest labor honorable. It yields its highest positions 
and its best emoluments to industry and self-respect. The 
poor man does not wish so much to obliterate the scale of prop- 
erty gradation, because there is always the hope that he may 
rise some day in that scale himself. He looks upon his neigh- 
bor with his thousands in income, and upon himself with a dol- 
lar a day, and although he may chafe and be fretted a little 
under the odds of the situation, yet on the whole he accepts it 
and is contented in view of the possibility that is ever before 
him, that either he or his offspring may eventually reach that 
same consummation. Republicanism, therefore, claims to be 
the only practical solution of the problem —a solution which 
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gives free scope to individualism, and at the same time adjusts 
and tempers the great disparities and frictional odds of society. 

Socialism says: let the State work out salvation for the peo- 
ple. Republicanism says: let the people work out their own 
salvation with the educating fear and trembling of the con- 
sciousness of personal freedom ; and yet with a strong hope 
and a large courage, for it is Gop who works in His divinely 
imaged humanity. 

We see, then, why it is that we have had as yet so little So- 
cialism in this country. Republicanism has headed it off. Po- 
litical equality has profoundly stirred the waters of all society, 
and Republicanism has prevented them so far from becoming 
very tempestuous. Whether it will continue to do so in the fu- 
ture, as it has in the past, remains to be seen. That it will do 
so, I have no doubt, if we can only succeed in maintaining our 
Republicanism, not in name and form merely, but in truth and 
reality, as we have received it from the past: a Republicanism 
in which every industrious and capable man may become, ac- 
cording to his measure, a prosperous and successful man, and 
in which only the idle, the lazy, and the vicious go to the wall ; 
a Republicanism that is free from partial and class legislation, 
from land grants to great corporations, and from the encourage- 
ment of imperious monopoly ; a Republicanism in which every 
individual, who has it in him to rise, may rise and grow to his 
utmost individual height. 

The great duty of the present, therefore, as also the great 
hope of the future, is not in Socialism, but in keeping Repub- 
lican institutions true to their foundation lines of economic 
equity and Christian sentiment. 

Davip H. GREER. 
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THE AMERICAN CHURCH AND ITS NAME.* 
Debates of the General Conventions of 1877 and 1883. 


PART II. 


REASONS FOR A CHANGE. 


Wuat is the spiritual condition of this land in which we live? 
The more one travels, the more he becomes amased at the 
amount of infidelity, of irreligion, of indifferentism, of practical 
heathenism, that exists. The ordinary Christian, living in the 
same community for years, with his Christian friends, his Chris- 
tian church, his Christian societies, and Christian literature 
around him, seldom realises it. The clergyman, living in a re- 
ligious atmosphere, performing the round of his duties among 
Christian people, avoided rather than roughly jostled by others, 
is even more ignorant of it. 

But mark the crowds who fill the largest halls to hear some 
preacher of infidelity; note the enormous circulation of news- 
papers which pander to the basest and vilest tastes; see how 
every place of permitted Sunday amusement is thronged ; and 
without recourse to the long daily chronicle of crimes, you may 
begin to realise how much irreligion exists. Take, as the best 
criterion, the number of those who attend some Christian ser- 
vice on Sunday,— for every Christian may be counted on to 
worship once at least, — add a fourth, in order to include all who 
from sickness or unavoidable causes are constrained to absence ; 
and then see what a large proportion of the population is not 
Christian. 

All this in the East. Go to the West and the scene is worse. 
Not that Western people are less moral, except in so far as the 
absence of the family and neighborhood surroundings of the set- 
tled home cause the fall of thousands of young men; but that 


* This article was intended for publication before the late General Convention, 
but ‘previous assignment of space made it impossible. — EDITOR. 
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there the conventionalities and restraints of Christian society 
do not cover and hide so much of the irreligion as in the East. 
At the East, as a rule, to be openly irreligious is destructive to 
social and business standing ; but in the West, where public 
opinion is not so fully developed, there is naturally a more open 
avowal, or rather a more open practical life, of irreligion. 

It has seemed to me that much of our self-complacent indo- 
lence arose from not realising the stupendous amount of hea- 
thenism around us. A good Christian man reads in his religious 
paper that a Bishop has confirmed fifteen persons in such a town, 
and he rejoices at the number, not thinking of all those of suit- 
able age who were not confirmed; he sees that within a year 
two new churches have been built in some growing city, and he 
does not recollect that they have to represent thirty thousand of 
new population ; he complacently looks at some general religious 
statistics which show a gratifying advance, but he forgets that 
we are a nation of nearly sixty millions, with an annual increase 
of a million and a half, and there must be a very great and rapid 
advance to keep pace with that. But let him consult some com- 
mercial traveller whose business takes him over many lines of 
railroads and into hundreds of cities and villages, and he will be 
amased at the very slight hold which Christianity has on a great 
proportion of the people, and how little it influences the general 
business of the country. The result may not be such as to 
appall or to discourage; but it is certainly such as to call for 
serious thought, and vigorous measures for reform. 

I do not mean that this great proportion are positive oppo- 
nents of Christianity, atheists, infidels, or blatant free-thinkers. 
Some are, of course; but the majority are simply negatively 
irreligious ; that is, they have no religion at all. They are not 
scoffers, but they pay no attention to the subject and care noth- 
ing for it. They are simply indifferent. They are living ex- 
actly as if there was no Christianity in the world; in short — 
not to use the word offensively — they are heathen. 

This is an evil which no sect, and no Church which to ordi- 
nary observation appears to be a mere sect, can reach or 
remedy. 

The commonest argument of the teachers of infidelity is 
founded on the divisions of Christendom. “There are three 
hundred Christian sects,” they say. ‘Can this be the true re- 
ligion which leads men to such diverse and contrary beliefs?” 
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“Here are three hundred different religions. If one is right, 
the other two hundred and ninety-nine must be wrong.” And 
the great body of the careless and the indifferent, who may not 
hear such teaching, still have the same thought in their minds. 

Now, while this argument may be specious, yet there is cer- 
tainly something in it that appeals to every one’s judgment. 
Gop is not a Gop of confusion, but of order. Can it be believed 
that His Son came on earth to establish a score or a hundred of 
sects, each in some respects contrary to the others, yet all under 
His authority and guidance? This does not seem reasonable. 
Yet it is the theory of much of current Protestantism, which 
treats all sects as on an equality, having equal authority from 
Gop, and being of equal benefit to man. Such an idea is so 
repugnant to a belief in Gop as a Gop of unity, harmony, and 
order, that it is not difficult to see that its prevalence must lead 
to absolute infidelity. The more intelligent and logical a man 
is, the more likely will he be to revolt against such a system, or 
lack of system. 

But the Church idea is perfectly logical, perfectly comprehen- 
sible, and perfectly satisfactory to the mind and understanding. 

That Curist while on earth should organise His followers 
into a society, in other words should found the Christian Church, 
which should be perpetual and extend as generations pass until 
it includes the whole world; this is intelligible and reasonable. 
That this Church, being composed of human beings, with human 
frailties, passions, and ambitions, should be subject to differ- 
ences, dissensions, and divisions, that heresies and schisms 
should mark its history, in short, that it should be beset with 
all the trials which a perverse human nature would originate, — 
all this we can understand and believe. This is rational and ac- 
cording to what might be expected in a world such as ours. This 
does not lead to infidelity or atheism. Rather it leads to a tena- 
cious clinging to the Church, and to earnest work to counteract 
the evil of the divisions created by human passions and weak- 
ness. 

In short, the sect idea naturally leads to infidelity ; while the 
Church idea as naturally leads to the steadfast and reverent 
holding of the Christian faith. And so in reality we find it to 
be. The numberless divisions of the Christian world are not 
only the cause of very much of the infidelity of the day, but the 
ready excuse of all those who do not care to embrace a Chris- 
tian life. 
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To cure all this, we need to present to the knowledge of all 
the true idea of the One Catholic Church of Curist, and of its 
representative in this country — the American Catholic Church. 
The admitted existence of this takes from infidelity its strong- 
est argument, and gives to every weak and wavering soul a 
strong tower of defence. It challenges the attention of the in- 
different, and by its historic continuity, its Apostolic order, the 
glory of the achievements of its martyrs and confessors through- 
out the ages, conquers respect and admiration. Let the whole 
American people know that there is a Church which even claims 
such a position and such authority, and you arrest attention and 
call a halt in the march to infidelity. But it is impossible to do 
this, with a name which is indistinguishable from that of any 
ordinary sect, and which conceals rather than proclaims the true 
character of the Church. 

“Oh! everybody knows the position of our Church on that 
subject,” some good brother will say. Even the Churchman, in 
an article appearing just after the General Convention of 1883, 
stated as a reason why it was unnecessary to give to the Church 
a more proper name, that “She is no longer misunderstood. 
The, fact is everywhere recognised that the Protestant Episco- 
pal ‘Church in the United States of America, is the American 
branch of that Holy Catholic Church which is the mystical body 
of Christ.” 

Now that is just where the radical mistake exists. It is a 
mistake such as no man but a clergyman, knowing little of the 
world, would make; and yet it seems general among many of 
those who are leaders in Church thought. They read Church 
literature, and they go to Church conventions, and they hear 
our Church always referred to as the “American Church,” or 
the “ American Catholic Church,” or by some similar designa. 
tion ; they are filled with the true ideas on this subject, which 
seem to them fundamental and very simple; and so they come 
to think that every one else has the same knowledge, and looks 
on the matter in the same way. But it is all a grievous mis- 
take, and dangerous because it leads to errors of action. 

And this is why it appeared to me that it was time for a prac- 
tical layman, who sees the world as it is, to say something on 
the subject. 

Now, in reality, not one American in a hundred, probably 
not one in five hundred, outside of the Church, knows anything 
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whatever of our position and our claims. They do not read 
Church papers nor distinctive Church literature. Our people 
are strangely reticent on the subject, from a false delicacy and 
politeness ; and our name suggests nothing beyond one of the 
multitudinous sects. Go into the rural districts of any State, 
and what knowledge of the Church will you find? Even in 
name it is confounded with the Methodists, because both are 
‘‘Episcopal.” The density of the average ignorance on the sub- 
ject is something which is scarcely to be believed. 

The idea of an American National Church has never entered 
the mind. “Catholic” is only a synonym for Roman; no other 
signification is dreamed of. If they heard the Apostles’ Creed, 
they would think that it must be of Romish origin, or else that 
the “Catholic Church” mentioned therein is a sort of meta- 
phoric expression for Christianity in general. 

To reach such people, you must begin at the very foundation, 
and teach them that there zs One Church. And you cannot do 
that better than by having a name which proclaims it. These 
people are not to be blamed. Surely we cannot blame them, 
when we have failed to set before them the claims of the 
Church, which it was our special duty todo. If we do not do 
this, who should ? 

Take the case of a young man growing up in one of our ordi- 
nary towns; and I submit that it is the case of the majority of 
Americans. He looks around the world and sees that so far as 
religion is concerned it is divided into a multitude of sects. 
Four or five have “churches” in his own village. Each hasa 
minister more or less popular. If his parents are connected 
with either “denomination” he naturally attends that in the 
first place ; then, a better preacher, or some entertainment, or 
extra music, or a friend that he wishes to “see home,” attracts 
him to another. There may be a little difference between them 
in forms, and in the language concerning certain points that 
seem to him trivial and unimportant, but there is nothing to 
claim the allegiance of his intellect or the devotion of his heart, 
and by the time he starts on his career of manhood, he is apt to 
feel that he has “outgrown” such things. 

If he has ever heard that any Church claimed to have a spe- 
cial Divine commission, it was the so-called “ Catholic” Church, 
and that he looks on, from the circumstance that most of its 
adherents are foreign, as un-American, and at best a supersti- 
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tious body ruled by priestcraft and only fit for the most igno- 
rant. Nothing has brought to his attention any other claim. 
There is no reason that he should suppose that the “ P. E.” 
Church has any different character from the other sects; more 
than the “ M. E.” or the “R. E.,” whose names seem similar, 
for instance. 

Now it is exactly to meet this case, which is a type of three 
fourths of the American nation, that I insist that we should use 
a name which will not hide Curist’s Church under a bushel, but 
let its light shine before men. I insist that, as stewards, we 
have no right to conceal the character of the Church, piaced for 
a brief generation in our charge, and thus jeopardise millions of 
souls. I insist that the shutting of Curist’s kingdem against 
our fellow-men, by preventing their recognising it, or even 
knowing of its existence, is as grievous a wrong as if by any 
other means we stopped them from using the means of salva- 
tion provided by our Lorp. And I insist that it is our bounden 
duty, as far as in us lies, to direct the steps of all men to the 
Church, and to place over her portals her name so unmistaka- 
bly written that it will draw the attention of every creature, 
and leave no doubt in his mind that it is the Church of the liv- 
ing Gop. Anxious inquirers will find it at any rate by careful 
searching ; but the world is full of those who are not anxious 
inquirers, but ordinary men and women, engrossed in business 
and family cares. We must make the name so clear and plain 
that it will strike their attention in a moment, and so descrip- 
tive that they will know without more explanation that this is 
the Church, and not a sect. There are literally millions, who 
will never hear it from a sermon, or read it in a tract, who would 
learn at least that there is a Church that claims to be Catholic 
and national, from its simple name. 

I have been speaking thus far of those who can thus be 
saved from the utter indifference to religion which is becoming 
so characteristic of our people. But such a name would equally 
attract the attention of those connected wjth the various de- 
nominations. To the minds of nine tenths of them, the Church 
idea is absolutely unknown. They have been brought up in an 
atmosphere of sectism, and never think of Christianity except 
as divided and conflicting. The glorious conception of a true 
catholicity has never entered their minds. Many, no doubt, 
grieve over the divisions of Christendom, but they feel that noth- 
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ing but a miracle or the second coming of our Lorp can re- 
unite them ; and others satisfy themselves with the reflection 
that “ one Church is as good as another.” To reach these peo- 
ple you must first attract their attention. Before they can be 
led into the Church, they must learn that there zs a Church ; 
and I submit that this change of name will challenge that at- 
tention and open the way to a full knowledge of the truth. 

Again, there are many men who are dissatisfied with certain 
phases of the Protestant sects, with their newness, their human 
origin, their narrowness, their lack of reverence, their want of 
stability ; men who are tired of dissensions and divisions, and 
long for the rest and peace of some Church whose character 
and doctrines are unchangeable, which has existed from the 
Apostles’ days, and which can speak with authority. Allured 
by the specious pretences of Rome, and her claims to be Cath- 
olic, and ignorant of her true history, of her usurpations in gov- 
ernment, and innovations in doctrine, they are liable to fall 
from the errors of sectism into the equal errors of Romanism. 
There is nothing in the American Catholic Church, hidden 
under the name of “ Protestant Episcopal,” to attract their at- 
tention ; and so they take the fatal step. But if we had pro- 
claimed the Church as the Catholic Church of America, they 
would naturally have inquired into her claims; and such in- 
quiry, by a candid mind, must have brought them into her com- 
munion. 

And this leads to the subject of the Church of Rome itself. 
Aggressive, self-confident, and powerful, with an organisation 
which is the admiration of the world, she is setting herself to 
establish a usurped authority here in the New World. It would 
be folly not to recognise her power, her persistence, and the 
energy and tact which she exhibits. Filled with a spirit of de- 
votion and self-sacrifice, which those of a purer faith should 
emulate, her votaries press onward in her cause. No human 
sect can hope to stay her progress ; and the American Catholic 
Church, to ward off her intrusion, must fight under her true 
banner, so as to resist her attacks with a spirit and power at 
once Catholic and American. 

We must meet her attempts to introduce the authority of a 
foreign Bishop here by our own legitimate claim to exclusive ju- 
risdiction, as the American Church ; against her modern dog- 
mas, we must set our ancient creeds ; against her medizvalism, 
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our genuine antiquity ; against her papacy, our Apostolic order 
and unbroken Apostolic succession ; against her schismatic in- 
trusion, our own Catholicity. With our position fairly taken, 
under our true banner, I do not believe that we should have 
long to fight against all of her present followers, for among 
them are thousands with a genuine love of the truth; and 
when they learn that here is the Catholic Church of America, 
regular, canonical, and pure, we may expect them to transfer 
their allegiance to our National Church, and become earnest 
soldiers of Curist under our standard. With the faithful pro- 
claiming of the true character of our Church, I believe this will 
occur not only with individuals, but entire Churches, which will 
revolt from the modern dogmas of the Vatican to the pure 
and ancient Catholic Faith. One example of this we already 
have in S. Joseph’s Church, in Central New York; and I see 
no reason why, when we make our American Catholicity prom- 
inent in our name, the great body of those who are now Ro- 
manists, because they think that Romanism is Catholicity, 
should not learn the truth, and desert the foreign obedience, for 
that of our — and their — own National Catholic Church. 

With our present name, this is practically impossible. As 
soon as we draw attention to our Church as the real Catholic 
Church of this country comes the natural answer, “ But you are 
Protestants, the word is in your name.” Of course we can try 
to explain, but we have lost our vantage-ground, are placed on 
the defensive, and as apologists, and the force of our argument 
is gone. 

The Rev. Dr. Miel of Philadelphia, who has received over four 
hundred Roman Catholic adults, including six priests, into the 
American Church, says, “every one of them at first stumbled 
at the word ‘Protestant,’ and did not wish to be so called.” 
Give us our proper name, and with Gop’s help we shall soon 
have thousands on thousands of souls, and multitudes of 
Churches, now subservient to alien domination, within the 
bosom of the true Catholic Church of America. 

Thus as briefly as might be, I have tried to show some of 
the great results which may come from a bold and faithful ain- 
nouncement of the Church’s true character, through a change 
of name; and which make that change a matter of most solemn 
duty. 

Thus far I have only referred to its effect on the people born 
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within our country; but another point of vast importance is 
relative to the immense 


FOREIGN POPULATION 


constantly pouring into the United States, or brought within its 
boundaries by annexation. Heretofore there has been no sign- 
board, so to speak, by which those who desired could be di- 
rected towards the National Church of this country. And so 
great bodies have kept up a separate sectarian organisation, 
without any reason, and largely without any desire. 

A member of the Church of Sweden, for instance, crosses 
the Atlantic and naturally expects when he lands in the New 
World to be welcomed by the Church of America, to attend its 
services, and to continue his Christian life here as he had in his 
old home, with no change except being in a different country 
and consequently within a different, though sister, National 
Church. But if he asks on arrival for the American Church, 
he finds that the person inquired of is as ignorant as himself. 
He will be told that there are a score of kinds of churches here, 
each with its own distinctive name; not one of which seems 
to make any particular claim on his allegiance more than an- 
other ; and so he drifts about until finally he either loses the old 
habits of his youth sufficiently to give up church-going alto- 
gether, or else the connection which he makes is governed by 
accident, or the influence of some new-found friend. 

These people all properly belong to the Church, in a different 
and stronger sense than by the technical allegiance which every 
one within the limits of the country owes to it; they are 
Churchmen by birth and education ; they are accustomed to the 
idea of a National Church ; and to have them scatter on arriving 
on our shores is not simply to fail to win them, but actually to 
lose those who rightfully and normally are already of our com- 
munion. They would naturally all unite with the acknowledged 
“ American Church,” but to them “Protestant Episcopal” is as 
meaningless as “ Methodist Episcopal” or “ Protestant Metho- 
dist.” With no evident National Church, they feel no conscien- 
tious call to worship anywhere in particular; they hesitate and 
delay, and finally fall into indifferentism, or worse. 

Of course there are exceptions to this general statement. 
When persons have, by study, learned that the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church is the regular American Church, they will enter 
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it in a body, as in the case of the Old Swedes Church in the 
ancient settlement near the Delaware ; or individually, as in the 
case of thousands of immigrants in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
But the point is that the present misnomer misleads them, in- 
stead of attracting them, and so they have to learn by study or 
accident what ought to be proclaimed so evidently that none 
could miss the road. 

We do not, so far as appears, even request, far less demand, 
their allegiance ; while we unfaithfully hide the light which Gop 
has entrusted to us as a beacon to guide all such sojourners, we 
cannot expect them to come. Surely no one can expect them 
to recognise the Catholic Church of the United States under 
the title of Protestant Episcopal, hidden among a score of mod- 
ern sects of similar designation ! 

And here may be noted the practical difficulty which every 
Churchman must have experienced who has come in contact 
with the Spanish-American people, brought into our country by 
the annexation of Northern Mexico. To present the claims of 
our Church to them, on account of its historic continuity, its 
Catholic Faith and Apostolic Order, if done at present, is only 
to invite the question, “ Why, if you are American Catholics, do 
you call yourselves Protestants?” The fact of this question 
staring one in the face, sure to be propounded sooner or later, 
practically prevents any attempt to urge the claims of our 
Church on Romanists so situated. All that can be done is to 
watch and wait until the embarrassment is removed and we can 
fairly present the true Catholicity of the American Church in 
contrast with the corruption and innovations of Romanism. 
Exactly an analogous difficulty was that met by Bishop Coxe 
in Hayti, where the term “ Protestant” was a continual stum- 
bling-block in the way of Church progress, and the cause of con- 
stant misunderstanding and prejudice. 

The grave questions remain in all these cases of foreign-born 
Romanists, “ Who is responsible for the schism caused by their 
continued separation? Whose is the fault that they are not 
within the bosom of the regular National Church?” Is it their 
fault who have seen no hand to guide, no landmark to direct, no 
name to attract, and to whom no call has been made, no claim 
of allegiance presented ; or is it the fault, the grievous fault, of 
our Church itself, which through selfishness, or cowardice, or 
mock modesty, has buried her Master’s talent, and has refused 
to uphold his banner entrusted to her hands? 
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THE LESSON TO OURSELVES. 


Thus we have considered some of the practical effects of a 
true name for the Church on those around us. But not enly 
would the new name teach all these lessons to our neighbors, 
but it would teach almost equally important ones to ourselves. 

With so high a calling, we must learn that better lives and 
holier thoughts are essential; that sin in those who are thus 
placed as lights to shine before men is far more conspicuous 
and more hurtful; that with the name of the Catholic Church 
should follow the true faith, the fervent hope, the abounding 
charity of the Catholic Church. And that, having grown out of 
the narrow sect idea into the glory and comprehensiveness of a 
true catholicity, we are not to expect that in a great nation all 
will be formed in one exact mould, or to condemn those who 
slightly vary the sound of our shibboleth ; that among sixty 
millions of all sorts and conditions of men, we must not look for 
an absolute uniformity of feeling, of temperament, and of taste, 
even in things religious ; but that such latitude must be allowed 
as will meet the wants and touch the hearts of people as diverse 
as the Scot and the African, and suit circumstances as opposite 
as those of the magnificent cathedral in the Eastern metropolis, 
and the log cabin of the mining camp in the Rocky Mountains. 
Catholicity and charity, in their widest meaning, go hand in 
hand. 

The new name would lend new vigor to every work in which 
we, as a Church, are engaged. It would give an impetus of 
energy and enthusiasm in every direction. Let us look at this 
briefly as it would affect an 


INCREASE OF THE CLERGY, 


The most obvious obstacle to the extension and vigorous ac- 
tion of the Church, and that which is most constantly admitted 
and deplored, is the need of clergymen. Theological schools 
are established, societies for the increase of the ministry are 
founded, money is raised, young men are urged to take holy 
orders, but still the laborers are few. Were it not for the con- 
stant accessions from the clergy of the denominations around, 
the case would be far worse. Christian ministers among the 
sects, in the study incident to their office, learn the truth of the 
Church doctrine of catholicity, and their researches leading 
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them to see that the Catholic Church in this country is the one 
called “ Protestant Episcopal,” they hasten to enter its com- 
munion. Many more clergymen than laymen, in proportion to 
their numbers, do this; because their studies naturally lead 
them in channels where these truths are obvious. But there is 
nothing in the first place to draw their attention to the subject ; 
they are only impressed by it, in case they come upon it acci- 
dentally. But suppose, instead of bearing a sectarian name, and 
appearing simply as a sect among other sects, we boldly an- 
nounced our true character as the National American Church, 
this would instantly challenge attention, it would naturally cause 
inquiry into the basis of such a claim; and as every one who 
honestly investigates the subject must concede its justice, we 
would have a score of clerical accessions where now we have 
one, and this would not only supply the Church with a sufficient 
force of active and earnest clergy, but the effect on the laity of 
the sects from which these clergymen came would be of vast 
importance. 

But even greater, I believe, would be the results of a faithful 
manifestation of our real character among our own people. It 
is a fact which we cannot but admit, that of the most talented 
and ambitious of our youth, comparatively few seek the Holy 
Ministry. Other pursuits allure them. They feel that their 
talents fit them for high stations in the world of politics, of law, 
of medicine, of business; and few even stop to think seriously 
of the claims of a more sacred calling. 

Some no doubt are looking only for riches and worldly pros- 
perity, and nothing perhaps could change their course. But 
our schools and colleges are full of young men with high aims 
and aspirations, unselfishly eager to do a great work in the world, 
and to benefit humanity. However the hard contact with the 
world in later years may deaden these sentiments, at the time 
of life when its future course is being moulded, these noble hopes 
and aspirations are paramount. The youth, looking out into 
the great world, thinks perhaps that in the profession of the 
law he can be the protector of the oppressed, the redresser of 
wrongs, the vindicator of outraged rights, and that this is the 
noblest field in which he can use his life. Another feels that 
the proper government of men, the elevation of politics to a 
plane of purity and high principle, is the greatest work in which 
one can engage, and decides to dedicate his life to the service 
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of his country ; while still another may believe that in the amel- 
ioration of human suffering and the preservation of life, he can 
best do Gon’s work in the world, and devotes himself to medi- 
cine. A few only see in the moral and religious training of the 
people, in the elevation of man to holier thoughts and acts, the 
noblest calling which any mortal can pursue, and enter the min- 
istry. 

But how enormously this latter class would be increased, if, 
instead of the prospect of doing this work through the machin- 
ery of an ephemeral sect or some human society, you placed 
before the earnest and ambitious gaze of the young the oppor- 
tunity of taking part in building up the great Catholic Church 
of America, which is destined to possess the whole land! What 
man most desires in his life-work is permanence; that his labor 
shall not die with him, but in its results go on and influence the 
long future. We may be willing that our names shall be forgot- 
ten, if only the results of our labors will endure. The soldier 
is willing to die because he knows that he is one of a great 
army, whose ultimate triumph is aided by his sacrifice. So 
point out to the ardent youth the future of our country ; show 
how the foundations now being laid are to affect distant genera- 
tions, and the America of a century hence will practically con- 
trol the world. Then point to the Church of God, founded by 
Curist Himself, nurtured by Apostles and martyrs, and by the 
long line of holy men down through the ages ; how in unbroken 
continuity the same Catholic Church, with the same Lorp and 
the same Faith, is established here to leaven and sanctify this 
nation. It is the one immutable and indestructible thing on 
earth. Governments may change, but the Church will endure. 
Here in this land it has the broadest field for exertion ever 
opened before it, with a limitless sphere of activity and influ- 
ence in the future. It is now laying the foundation for this 
work. Every church built, every station established, every les- 
son taught, every soul made a worker for Curist, is not an 
ephemeral thing, but is a part in the great work of the Church, 
which shall endure forever. Nothing done for her is lost. All 
goes to hasten the day of her final victory and triumph. Here, 
then, is an object to which one may well devote his life. Here 
is a cause for which one may well be content to die. It was 
this inspiration that led martyrs to the stake, that caused men 
to take vows of poverty and to endure every privation, that sent 
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them as ambassadors of Curist to the ends of the world, to suf- 
fer and to die. No one would begrudge his life, either to be 
used in active work or given up in early death, if he believed 
that it was to be a part in the great work of the salvation of the 
world. 

Why is it that the Church of Rome can send a hundred de- 
voted men, of highest education and greatest promise, into some 
remote section where it seems as if their lives were wasted, 
without a murmur or complaint, while we can scarcely find a 
man willing to forego the pleasures of Eastern life, or of early 
matrimony, that he may labor as a missionary in some discour- 
aging field? Simply that they believe that they are working in 
an eternal cause, in which the work of each is part of the mighty 
whole, and every effort made tends to the final accomplishment 
of the great result. And so they gladly give up all earthly pros- 
pects and pleasures, in view of that which is to be achieved. 
They do it for a corrupt faith and under a usurped authority. 
Place before the minds of our youth the same glorious mission, 
in the true Catholic Church of our own country, with its clear 
lineage and pure faith, and how much greater will be the work 
that we may expect, how much more glorious the results! 

We have as much earnestness, as much devotion, as much 
self-sacrifice in America as ever existed in the world. The in- 
tensely practical character of our nature will only add to the 
efficiency of the service of Gop, when that earnestness and de- 
votion are directed into the channel of the Church. All that is 
needed is to show an adequate object for the exercise of those 
great qualities. They are not to be called into exercise for the 
service of any petty sect or human society, they need something 
to fire the highest ambition and to be an object worthy of the 
most gallant deeds, the highest exertions, the greatest sacrifices 
Who would care to die for the Protestant Episcopal Church ? 
But unfurl the banner of the Catholic Church of America! Call 
for recruits to fight—to suffer —to die, under that flag; and 
you present an object which will fire the highest ambition of 
any man. Here is an opportunity to make life certainly useful ; 
here to do Gop service, without a peradventure ; here to influ- 
ence the future for good, through the one organisation that can 
never fail. There is no longer any question as to the comparative 
nobility of life of the lawyer, the physician, or the statesman, 
for the priesthood of the Church opens up a life of sure success ; 
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in which even death is victory! What earthly honor can com- 
pare with the service of the King of kings? Should our coun- 
try call to-day, thousands of the best and noblest would leap 
to her defence. Let the Church, our spiritual country, make 
her call; let her show that she is really in earnest, that she 
means to do her Lorp’s work, boldly, untiringly, completely ; 
that she is coming up to the full measure of the stature of her 
exalted position and high responsibility; and we will have no 
need to call for “more laborers,” for the most talented and the 
most ambitious will crowd around her banner, convinced that 
the noblest and most enduring work on earth is that of a soldier 
of the Cross. 
CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

Another point not to be overlooked is the furtherance of Chris- 
tian unity. The times are propitious for a true union of the sin- 
cere followers of the Lorp. From many sides comes up the 
yearning cry for unity. The notable articles in current periodi- 
cals from distinguished divines of various Protestant denomina- 
tions, the recent noble and suggestive action of Diocesan Con- 
ventions, the Memorial to the General Convention, all following 
the inspiring Memorial Papers of an earlier day, tell of this ear- 
nest feeling. It is for the Church to open her gates, to widen her 
borders, so that she may present no obstacle to the realisation 
of this unity. She must show that within the Church itself 
there is room for every sincere Christian, and that here all may 
receive a welcome and be at rest. 

No observing man can have failed to notice how much draw- 
ing towards churchly things there is among: those outside of her 
pale, and who perhaps scarcely realise the tendency themselves. 
Old sectarian watchwords have lost their power, the circum- 
stances which gave rise to many of the sects themselves have 
disappeared, the points once most in controversy have been 
abandoned. It was on our own shores that laws were passed 
against the celebration of Christmas, and its observation was a 
sufficient reason for a schism. Now the whole world unites in 
its cheerful celebration, and none more heartily than the sects 
which then denounced it. A prescribed form of worship was at 
one time the cause of great opposition to the Church ; to-day 
we see a tendency in nearly every Protestant body towards 
some liturgy; and the beauty of portions of our service is by 
all acknowledged. Stained glass and instrumental music were 
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thought to typify all that was worst in the Church’s system, but 
now they are used by nearly all denominations without offence. 
The celebration of Easter has increased among the various sects 
from year to year, until it is observed by almost all calling them- 
selves Christians ; and the religious columns of the daily press 
are filled with announcements of Methodist, Baptist, and Con- 
gregational Easter services. Even Good Friday is gradually 
being observed by those not of our communion. 

No one conversant with history will doubt that if Wesley was 
commencing his career now, he would either find no reason for 
the formation of his society, or if found, it would be, like many 
existing organisations within the Church, a source of power and 
vitality, of spiritual growth and advancement to the Church 
itself. The great religious body which the inordinate vanity of 
one or two men formed from Wesley’s excellent society, has no 
reason to remain in schism, outside of the Church, even from 
its own standpoint. Everything which it desires to do can be 
done within the body of the Church; and the points to which it 
objected in the English Church either never existed here, or 
the objections themselves have become obsolete. 

The majority of modern sects have been founded on an undue 
emphasis placed on some one sentence of Scripture, or an exag- 
gerated importance given to some act or belief, proper enough 
in itself. All these could find a place within the comprehensive 
limits of the Church, which requires of its children no uniformity 
of belief except in the fundamental Christian doctrine of the 
Ancient Creeds. Why should Baptists, for example, remain in 
schism, and without an apostolic ministry, because they believe 
immersion the proper form of baptism, when the Church not 
only sanctions that method but even gives it her preference, so 
far as mentioning “immersion” before “ pouring” goes, in every 
place where the form of administration is mentioned in her ser- 
vices? And why should Universalists form a separate sect, 
when the Church permits the greatest latitude of belief among 
her children as to the future state of man, exacting no more 
than is clearly taught in the Bible? Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists have, it is true, a greater excuse for existence, as 
their ideas of ecclesiastical government are different from those 
of the Church, and they cannot unite with the latter without 
abandoning them. But when the glorious sense of what Catho- 
licity means enters their minds and hearts, will not they see 
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that they are wrong to make divisions in Christendom on ac- 
count of ideas contrary to the whole teaching and practice of 
the Catholic Church in all its branches for fifteen hundred 
years? 

Thoughtful men have long seen in our Church the only pos- 
sible centre of unity. By casting aside the badge of sectarian- 
ism contained in our name, and opening our doors to all Chris- 
tians, as the Catholic Church of America, we will greatly facili- 
tate and hasten the return into the Fold of those who have, often 
thoughtlessly, strayed outside of the appointed place of safety, 
and of that far greater number who from birth and parentage 
have found themselves in a state of schism without any fault or 
volition of their own, but as a legacy of long passed divisions. 


WHAT NAME IS MOST PROPER? 


If, in view of all these facts, a change is to be made, what 
should the new name be? Several suggestions have been made 
from time to time. It is an interesting fact that at the organi- 
sation of the Church in the Confederate States the name “ Re- 
formed Catholic” received the votes of three Bishops out of 
nine, as well as a respectable vote of the clergy and laity; al- 
though the old name was adopted, partly, as was said at the 
time, to preserve uniformity with our American Church as far 
as possible. Some others in that Convention desired the name 
to be simply “ Episcopal.” 

The London Church Times insists that the most proper title 
is “The Church of America.” One writer uses the formula, 
“The Church in the United States ;” and another contends for 
“The Church in the United States of America.” Among all 
suggestions, however, there are two which stand out promi- 
nently, each being correct in terms and according to precedent, 
and each faithfully setting forth the real nature of the Church. 
These are: 

1. The American Church. 

2. The American Catholic Church. 

As each of these names is true, and is so fully descriptive as 
to give all men to understand exactly what we are and what are 
our position, powers, and responsibilities, the choice between 
them becomes largely one of expediency. 

“The American Catholic Church,” perhaps, sets forth the 
true character of the body with a little the most emphasis. 
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There is, of course, one Holy Catholic Church throughout the 
world. The portion of that in any country constitutes the Na- 
tional Catholic Church of that country, and in our case is the 
American Catholic Church. This simply means the regular, 
normal Church in the United States; the Church which has 
rightful ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the territory, and is re- 
sponsible before God for the souls of those within it. We are, 
as we all believe, the Catholic Church of the United States; 
and “ American Catholic Church” is about as simple and com- 
prehensive a description as can be given of our nature and at- 
tributes. It is merely using a definition for a name; and that 
has the great advantage that it obviates the necessity of further 
definition or explanation. 

But certain questions of expediency properly arise for consid- 
eration. In this country, the word “Catholic” has been so pre- 
tentiously assumed and persistently used by the adherents of 
the Bishop of Rome, that in the minds of a great body of the 
people, and especially those uninformed in religious matters, it 
is indissolubly connected with Romanism, It is safe to say 
that four men out of every five one ordinarily meets, if asked, 
“ What is a Catholic?” would answer, “ A follower of the Pope.” 
Singularly enough, the sects most opposed to everything Romish, 
with a carelessness that seems inexplicable, constantly call the 
Roman Church “Catholic ;” so that while this practically gives 
up their whole case, — for of course the Church that is Catholic 
is true, and others have no right to exist, — yet, in fact, the 
great body of Protestants of various kinds throughout the coun- 
try say “ Catholic”’ when they mean Roman or Papal; and the 
same is the case with the even larger body of men without any 
religion at all. 

This may seem strange to us, to whom the idea of allegiance 
to a foreign prelate, while within the jurisdiction of the Ameri- 
can Church, means schism, and the reverse of catholicity, and 
with whom “ Papal” and “Catholic” are about as antagonistic 
terms as could be found; but we must take things as we find 
them, and if the mass of the people in this country have con- 
fused these words, we must take that fact into consideration, 
for they are those for whose benefit a change of name is prin- 
cipally necessary. Misunderstanding is exactly what we need 
to avoid, and there can be no doubt that very many would think 
that the assumption of the title “American Catholic” meant 
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that in some way we were assimilating with Rome and its adher- 
ents; if not in government, at least in ceremonials. Ignorant 
as they are of even the nomenclature of the Church, this would 
unquestionably be the idea conveyed, in the first place, to the 
minds of millions. 

It may readily be admitted that there is a strong argument 
in favor of this name from the fact that it challenges directly, 
and in a way which all can see, the arrogant pretensions of the 
Church of Rome, and boldly proclaims our true Catholicity as 
opposed to her spurious assumptions. And perhaps, by causing 
men to stop and think, to learn what the word “Catholic” means, 
and to misuse it no longer, this name, when the first effect of 
ignorance and prejudice was spent, would stand as a constant 
witness and teacher of the truth. But I am inclined to think 
that the word is so thoroughly identified with the idea of Roman- 
ism in the popular mind and among uneducated people, that its 
rightful assumption by the American Church would cause much 
misunderstanding. Before we can assume that name with the 
best results we will have to educate the people, at least to under- 
stand the correct meaning of English words. 

Another difficulty, recently pointed out by Bishop Coxe, arises 
from the unwarranted use, by a small coterie of Churchmen, of 
the word “Catholic” as applying to themselves and their dis- 
tinctive views. There could not well be a greater incongruity 
in terms than in the phrase “Catholic party,” and yet the glo- 
rious word descriptive of Curist’s Universal Church, His un- 
broken Body, is misused even in this way. And from this again 
might arise a misconception, although not nearly so serious or 
widespread as that from confusion with Romanism. 

These objections do not exist against the name “ American 
Church,” and besides, I think that title has certain distinct ad- 
vantages. 

In the first place, it is the name usually employed by Church- 
men in speaking of our Church. As before remarked, Bishop 
White used this name, more often than any other, from the very 
beginning of the history of the Church. It has been confined to 
men of no one school of thought, as the title of the “ American 
Church Missionary Society” may illustrate. It is safe to say 
that three times out of every four that our Church is mentioned 
in conventions or convocations, in addresses of Bishops or re- 
ports of committees (when the occasion does not distinctly call 
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for the legal name), the words “ American Church” are used. 
Thus it is already familiar as a name; and the change would 
simply be the legalisation of what propriety and custom have 
already established. 

Again, it is scriptural. Every designation in the Bible of a 
Christian Church, whether by Evangelist, Apostle or Angelic 
messenger, is by the simple national name, as the Church of 
Ephesus, the Church of the Laodiceans, etc. 

Again, it is in analogy with the names of other branches of 
the Church Catholic. The Church of England or of Ireland, 
the Gallican or the Greek Church, do not use the word Cath- 
olic in their titles, because it is superfluous. There can be no 
regular national Church that is zot Catholic. And even the 
Church of Rome, in her great modern council, when assuming 
to rule the world, calls herself the “ Holy Roman Church.” 

This name is appropriate because so inclusive. It embraces 
in terms, as does the Church itself in spirit, every soul that 
exists within the American Republic. It excludes none, but it 
invites every American within the fold. It proclaims as loudly 
as words can, that this is Christ’s Church in the United States, 
having jurisdiction under Gop over all American territory claim- 
ing the loyal obedience in sacred things of every American cit- 
izen, and responsible to her great Head for the care and nur- 
ture of every child of man within our borders. It is a name 
which not only proclaims our true character to the world, but 
also teaches us our duty — our tremendous duty — towards the 
American people. With “The American Church” on our ban- 
ner, no foreigner would ever be at a loss to know where to 
find the Catholic Church in the United States ; and its very 
name would challenge the attention of the vast body of the un- 
instructed and unthinking, who do not to-day even know that 
there is such a thing as “One Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 

Besides all this, it would touch the chord of American feeling 
and American patriotism as none other would. No sentiment is 
stronger generally in the United States than an intense Ameri- 
canism, a patriotic love of our nation and of all that appertains 
to it. Let the great mass of the people understand (as taught 
by sects they have never yet realised) that there is One Church 
of Curist in the United States, — “The American Church,” — 
their Church, in short, — and you have aroused a new feeling of 
wonderful power and almost limitless effect. How quickly, then, 
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would they resent any attempt, by the creation or perpetuation 
of sects, to weaken or divide the National Church! How clearly 
would they then see the enormity of the pretension of a local 
Bishop in Italy to exercise authority within the jurisdiction of 
that National Church! A thousand points, familiar to every 
Churchman, but of which the ordinary citizen is often utterly 
ignorant, would be made clear by the realisation of the one cen- 
tral idea that we have a National American Church, into which 
we are all born, to which we all owe our love, our allegiance, 
our support, and to which we always have a right to look for 
every ministration and solace of religion. 

It would be like the awakening of the national spirit at the 
opening of the great Rebellion. Thousands had scarcely real- 
ised that they had a country; their thoughts had been so en- 
grossed by little personal or local subjects that they had not 
turned to the glory of the American Nation ; but when a blow 
was struck at its existence, there came at once into the heart of 
every loyal American an overpowering sentiment of patriotism, 
of national pride and national love, and we recognised treason 
and rebellion as the greatest of earthly crimes. So with the fuil 
realisation of the glory and beauty of the National Church will 
come a sense theretofore unknown of honor and reverence and 
love, and a vivid appreciation that among the greatest of spirit- 
ual sins are heresy and schism. This American sentiment is 
something of which we should avail ourselves by giving to it 
a religious turn that will make loyalty to the Church a part 
of patriotism. The “American Church” will have a hold on 
Americans such as no other name could call forth; and once 
brought within her influence, or even earnestly to investigate 
her claims, an intelligent and unchangeable allegiance to her 
as the Catholic Church of America will soon take the place of 
what in the beginning might be little more than sentiment. 

Whether the name be “ American” or “ American Catholic,” 
in either case the title shows the national and American char- 
acter of the Church, subject to no foreign control, and specially 
adapted in all non-essential things to our own country and people. 

One objection only has appeared to the name “ American,” 
and that really has no force. The Rev. Mr. Betts suggests in 
a recent communication that there are “American Catholics” 
outside of the United States, meaning, no doubt, members of 
regular churches somewhere else on the American continent. 
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But in fact the word “American” is applied all over the con- 
tinent only to the people of the United States. Our country 
is named the United States of America. ‘“ America” is the 
only distinctive part of its name. South of us is the United 
States of Mexico. Farther south again is the United States of 
Colombia. But their people are called Mexicans and Colom- 
bians, just as the people of other South American countries are 
Brazilians, or Chilians, or Peruvians. The adjective “Ameri- 
can” is never applied among those nations to any country or 
people but ours. So the “American Church” is as proper and 
distinctive a designation for the Church in the United States of 
America as the Mexican Church is for that in the United States 
of Mexico, etc. Mr. Betts prefers as a name “The Church in 
the United States of America,” which, while correct enough, is 
yet too long for use, and would be sure in practice to give way 
to some shorter name of convenience. 

There is another respect in which the name “ American” will 
be of material advantage, and that is by cutting off a tendency 
seen in some quarters to “Anglicanise” our Church too much, 
and make it seem almost a dependency of the Church of Eng- 
land, thus arousing unnecessary prejudices, and belittling the 
broad national character of the Church in this great country. 
In the desire perhaps to avoid our present sectarian name, some 
people speak of the “Anglo-American Church,” or “Our branch 
of the Anglican Church,” etc., constantly using the word “An- 
glican” in ways that give an idea that the American Church is 
a kind of dependency of the English. This naturally creates 
misconceptions and prejudices in certain quarters that are seri- 
ous hindrances to growth. 

It is now almost a century since our Church declared in the 
preface to the Prayer-Book, while acknowledging her indebted- 
ness to the Church of England “for her first foundation and a 
long continuance of nursing care and protection,” that “when 
these American States became independent with respect to civil 
government, their ecclesiastical independence was necessarily in- 
cluded.” Within that time the United States has become almost 
thrice as populous as England ; we have nearly twice as many 
Bishops as there are in that country; and great fractions of our 
population are made up of Germans, Scandinavians, Irish, Ital- 
ians, Spanish, and their descendants. 

Some of these become rapidly incorporated into the older 
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American type, necessarily influencing and modifying somewhat 
its ideas and modes of thought, and others keep up a sort of 
separate individuality for a longer or shorter time. But all con- 
stitute parts of the American people, as do the Indians and Afri- 
cans as well; and all are comprehended among the number of 
those who should properly be members of the American Church, 
who are within its jurisdiction, and for whose spiritual condition 
it is responsible. It cannot be expected that these varying ele- 
ments will not each have some influence on the Church of which 
they are parts, in all matters which are not fundamental and 
unchangeable, whether of ritual or administration. American 
Churchmanship, when it becomes settled, will have a broad and 
robust character that will naturally come from the varied nature 
of its membership, and from its absolute freedom from secular 
control or influence, the like of which had been almost unknown 
for sixteen hundred years. It would be strange indeed if we did 
not find features brought to us from other countries than Eng- 
land that will be of great value to the growth of the Church and 
the spiritual wellbeing of its members. 

There was a time when enough of the narrow sectarian idea 
existed even among ourselves to make some of our good people 
expect or desire that the churches established in Africa or Japan 
or China should be exact copies, down to the minutest detail, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in government, discipline, and 
ritual, as well as in doctrine. But happily a broader and more 
sensible view now generally prevails. We recognise that the 
people of each land have their own national characteristics ; that 
a ritual which would be adapted to the warm temperaments of 
the African, or native of the south of Europe, or the imagina- 
tive Oriental, would be utterly unsuited to the colder and more 
prosaic Scotchman or Swede ; and we look forward to the day 
when, as a result of missionary effort in Japan and China, there 
will be National Catholic Churches there, organised and arranged, 
as to <ll details, in accordance with the habits and genius of their 
people, so as to be most effectual in doing the work of Curist 
among them ; when pure National Churches will be found in 
Mexico and South America, with liturgies based on ancient Span- 
ish models and with systems of ceremonial which their own peo- 
ple believe will most fully tend to edification. 

And so we ought to expect that, when, instead of a few scat- 
tered congregations of German, French, and Spanish, the Church, 
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by assuming her true name, has drawn within her fold the hosts 
of immigrants from Continental Europe and elsewhere who prop- 
erly belong to the regular Christian Church of the United States, 
there will be strong influences from these non-English constit- 
uent parts which will have their due weight and effect in the 
future of the one great comprehensive American Church. 

Very recently there appeared in the Churchman an article 
suggesting “Anglo-American Church” as a desirable name. 
This must have been the result of lack of thought ; for it would 
be a strange thing indeed to adopt a name which would restrict 
a National Church to a small fraction of the population, and by 
implication, at least, exclude all others. When we remember 
that in 1880 there were 6,679,000 foreign-born inhabitants of the 
United States, and that of these less than one tenth (662,000) 
were English, it will be seen what narrowness such a name 
would imply. Of our foreign residents, 1,996,742 are German, 
1,854,571 are Irish, 440,000 Scandinavian, etc.; and when we 
think of the vast number born in America of foreign parentage 
(our population with German fathers, for instance, amounts to 
4,883,842), it is evident that nothing less than a broad Ameri- 
can name, welcoming all Christians of all nations, will do for 


the great American Catholic Church, which is to contain all of 
these various nationalities within its bosom. 


CONCLUSION. 


Let us have boldness to do our whole duty. Let us manfully, 
as the soldiers of Curist, raise this standard of the Church, that 
it may be seen of all men. Weak and unworthy as we are, let 
us remember that we are His instruments, and that He will sup- 
ply the strength. Faithfully doing our part, we have a right to 
expect the Divine aid and blessing. 

I look into the future of our country, and I see the banner 
of Curist’s Holy Church floating from every spire, carried by 
every Christian. No longer concealing her true character and 
mission, I see her boldly marching on to the conquest of the 
kingdom of Satan, Sin, and Death. Her children, humble in 
heart, but glorying in the Cross of Curist, proclaim her majesty 
and beauty to the world. The flower of the youth of the land 
are in her priesthood ; holy women flock to devote their lives to 
her works of charity, mercy, and education. Before her banner of 
authority, yet of comprehensive charity, sectarian pride and bit- 
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terness disappear, and all the Christians of the land kneel around 
her altars. The edifices built to disseminate strange doctrines 
and perpetuate division all become instruments in her hands, 
being re-dedicated to her holy worship. Among those who name 
the name of CurisT is nought but harmony and love and emu- 
lation in good works, in the one American Catholic Church. 

And soon the influence of this sublime unity is felt beyond 
the seas. Pure churches based on Apostolic models are seen in 
foreign lands. The superstitions of the Middle Ages, the mod- 
ern additions to the ancient creeds, the usurpations of a worldly 
priesthood, the despotism of a heaven-defying Papacy, the thral- 
dom of secular domination, the self-sufficiency of Protestant indi- 
vidualism, — all these melt away before the purifying influences 
of the true Faith, and the ancient Churches of the Old World 
arise clothed in righteousness, in untrammelled freedom, to join 
the other branches of the Universal Church in a loving unity and 
pure catholicity worthy of Christ’s earthly kingdom. 

Thus united and equipped, with faith, zeal, and self-sacrifice, 
the Holy Church Universal would be ready for a grand moral 
crusade for the subjugation of the world. With no divisions to 
distract, no jealousies to veaken, heathenism and ungodliness 
of every type fall before her resistless yet benign assaults, and 
the whole world soon kneels at her feet and worships her Divine 
Master. 

God grant us wisdom and grace boldly yet with humility to take 
the first necessary step towards the hastening of that blessed 
millennial day, when— 


The great Church victorious 
Shall be the Church at rest. 
L. BRADFORD PRINCE. 





THE PILGRIMS OF PLYMOUTH AND THE PURI- 
TANS OF BOSTON. 


Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of Plymouth from 
1602 to 1625. Collected and edited by ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
Boston. 1841. 

History of Plymouth Plantation. By Wi Lu1AM Braprorp, the 
Second Governor of the Colony, being Volume III. of the 
Fourth Series of the Collections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Boston. 1856. 

The History of New England from 1630 to 1649. By Joun 
Winturop, Esq. First [?] Governor of the Colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay. Edited by James SAvaAGE. 2 volumes. 
Boston. 1853. 


No one can study the history of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries without noticing the intimate connection which then 
existed throughout Christendom between ecclesiastical and polit- 
ical affairs. It was a period of great religious agitation and 
discussion. The government of states was influenced in a re- 
markable degree by the religious opinions of kings and their 
counsellors, and among those counsellors were numerous eccle- 
siastics, many of them ranking high in the Church. Indeed, 
the Church having for centuries had pretty much a monopoly of 
learning in Europe, the employment of clerics as officials in the 
administration was still almost a necessity. 

The authority of the Pope was never so great as he claimed, 
or as we are apt to think: it was often resisted by rulers, even 
unto war, and although the threat of excommunication and in- 
terdict had terrors even yet, it was sometimes met by that other 
threat of Church reform, which was almost as terrible to the 
court of Rome. It was not uncommon, however, in controver- 
sies, even such as arose between nations or princes, to appeal to 
the Pope for arbitration, and his decision was, as a rule, in favor 
of the largest bribe, the most attractive ally, or the friend of 
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some favored counsellor. Advancement in the Church was the 
only avenue to high position that was open to men of humble 
birth ; and promotion in the Church depending upon the favor 
sometimes of the Pope, and sometimes of the King, it was often 
pretty sharp work to keep on the right side of both the Papal 
and royal authority, as Thomas a Becket, Wolsey, and many 
others found; but the clergy of England as a rule were loyal 
to their kings when differences arose. 

Insular England was peculiar in exhibiting a more intense 
national feeling than any other European country; and al- 
though from the time of William the Conqueror there was 
always a willingness to allow a certain supremacy to the Roman 
Bishop in ecclesiastical affairs, there was almost constantly a 
jealousy of any attempt to increase that, and a determination to 
limit his supremacy to spiritual authority. Many English stat- 
utes in restraint of Papal assumptions preceded the time of 
Henry VIII., some of them by centuries. So early as the 
thirteenth century Bracton laid it down as English law that 
“The King is the Vicar and Minister of God in this land: all 
its people are subject to him and he is subject to none except 
God,” which was substantially the position of Henry VIII. 

The separation of the Church of England from the rule of 
Rome was almost purely a political act. To suppose that King 
Henry convulsed his kingdom merely because he was tired of 
one woman, and in order that he might lawfully cohabit with 
another, is to ascribe to him a degree of conscientiousness for 
which there is no warrant. Apparently he had come to believe 
that in order to secure the peace of England there must bea 
prince of his blood to succeed to his throne; and as such an 
heir was not longer to be expected from Katharine, for whom 
personally he had little affection, he took measures to annul the 
marriage preparatory to making another. Hence his applica- 
tion to the Pope for a dispensation. 

That application was not denied from any religious scruples 
of the “ Holy Father” ; but his denial was the result of a care- 
ful weighing of the political interests of the Roman See, and it 
is evident that if Henry had applied to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury for the annulment of the marriage, and the Archbishop 
had decreed it, the Pope would have let them both off easily. 

As it was, bluff King Hal got his blood up and when the 
Pope refused to do what was asked, he deposed the Pope, in so 
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far as England was concerned, and that was all. The Church 
of England, which existed in perfect autonomy before the Pope 
exercised any rule over it, did the same after his supremacy 
ceased. 

Henry’s will chimed with the patriotic feeling of all England 
which had often been expressed in the Statutes of Pramunire, 
etc., and he made it especially acceptable to the nobility by con- 
fiscating and dividing among them the property of the regular 
clergy — the monks — who were disposed to cling to the Pope. 
It was a hard trial to the superior and more ambitious of the 
secular clergy, but they almost unanimously adhered loyally to 
the King. 

No particle of devotion was changed by the declaration of in- 
dependence, but such civil power as the Pope had retained in 
spite of the laws of England passed to the King, the spiritual 
primacy stopped in the Archbishops, and everything went on as 
before. 

Once at odds with Rome, it was natural that political alliance 
with the Protestant kingdoms of Europe should grow up, and 
with that political alliance there came also religious sympathy. 
The wild theories of Continental Protestants soon found advo- 
cates in Great Britain, and the result was bitter contentions 
and alarming divisions there. 

If one dips cloths of divers colors in the same dye they will 
not come out all alike, but each with a different shade. So 
Protesiantism did not color the various peoples of Europe alike, 
but in each country the shading of the previous characteristics 
of the people tinged the new religionists. Where two views of 
religious duty were possible the English Puritan appears to 
have elected that which was most gloomy and unnatural. The 
Huguenots of France retained their liveliness and their love of 
gay apparel, —even Calvin did not forbid the dance, — and the 
German Protestants disported themselves after service on Sun- 
days with manly games and joyous mirth. The Lutherans 
went on to worship Gop with all of the Roman pomp of vest- 
ments, lights, and crucifix, and at altars placed and decked as 
of old; but the British Protestant reduced the altar to a table, 
set in the midst of the church, and frequently sat on it to hear 
the sermon. He put out the holy lights, took the vestments 
from the priests, and discarded even the emblem of the cross. 
He apparelled himself in, and to the extent of his influence 
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limited his wife and daughter to, the soberest of colors ; cut off 
or hid their curling locks of hair, forbade the dance, and of the 
festival Sunday he made a gloomy penitential time, not only 
suppressing labor as did the Jews on their Sabbath day, but for- 
bidding the most innocent recreation as neither Gop, Moses, 
nor the Jews had ever done. 

When it is borne in mind that amid all the turmoil the Church 
of England held fast to the Catholic creeds and maintained the 
traditions of Catholic doctrine, discipline, and government more 
perfectly than Germany or Geneva, and this in despite of the 
existence of very wide differences among her own clergy and 
laity, the elements of the results are apparent. Completely 
equipped with an ancient hierarchy ; displaying on great public 
occasions the same vestments and ritual ceremony as she had 
done before the time of Henry VIII.; insisting upon the main- 
tenance of the same tactical succession of Bishops consecrated 
according to the same canons as when under the patriarchate 
of Rome ; defending the liberty of the common people to enjoy 
Sunday as a festival, it was impossible that the Puritans should 
continue in her fold. Not that the Church could drive them 
out, but that they would refuse to stay in. “They of the sep- 
aration,” as they called themselves, did not leave the Church 
of England because they held tenets or dogmas which were 
not tolerated within that Church ; but because the Church em- 
braced in its fold men of opinions at variance with their own. 
In fact the national Church was too broad for their narrow 
ideas. 

In theory every christened Englishman was a member of the 
Church of England unless excommunicated, just as he was a 
citizen unless outlawed; but he was held liable to punishment 
for resisting or reviling the authorities of the Church, just as 
he was for resisting or reviling the officers of the State. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth the Puritans were a sect 
within the Church, and their opinions were held by many in 
high official position in ecclesiastical affairs. Those who were 
punished were not punished for being bad men, but bad sub- 
jects. Archbishop Whitgift said to Queen Elizabeth, in reply 
to her demand for his opinion of Barrow and Greenwood, two 
Puritans then recently executed, “I believe that they were ser- 
vants of Gop, but dangerous to the State.” But in the time of 
Charles I. the parties were arrayed in open opposition ; on one 
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side was the alliance of Church and Crown to maintain the ex- 
isting status, and on the other, a combination of those who 
were Presbyterian and Independents in ecclesiastical affairs 
with those who wanted to curb the King’s prerogative, and to 
increase the power of the Parliament. 

The first English schismatics were the Brownists or Separa- 
tists. Their number was trifling, but they are interesting as 
the people by some of whom the settlement at Plymouth in 
America was effected. Opposition to all national Churches was 
a principle with them. Governor Winslow faults the Church 
of England because “its constitution was national, and so con- 
sequently the corrupt communion of the unworthy with the 
worthy receivers of the Lord’s Supper” was permitted; and he 
commends the Dutch and French Churches: “ Either of them 
being a people distinct from the world and gathered into a holy 
communion and not national Churches, — nay so far from it as 
I verily believe the sixth person is not of the Church.” A very 
peculiar cause for commendation. 

Some of the Brownists took an early opportunity to leave 
England, and organised two congregations in Holland, then a 
country tolerant beyond all others ; but this tolerance, and the 
presence of milder forms of Protestantism, was a danger to a 
religious body of the Brownist type. One of the two congrega- 
tions “falling into some errors in the Low Countries, these for 
the most part buried themselves and their names.” Of their 
ministers, Brown, for whom they were named, reverted to the 
Church of England ; Blackwell turned out a hypocrite; John- 
son “swerved and fell.” Even Mr. Robinson “was more rigid 
in his course and way at first than towards his latter end,” and 
it was evident that in order to keep their faith the rest must 
get out of the world somewhere by themselves ; and after all, 
American isolation failed to preserve their rigidness ; for Brad- 
ford in his age bewails the decay and want of fidelity among 
them, and the sketches which we have of their ways of life and 
thought here show that there was a difference between them 
and the Puritans, who left England twenty years and settled 
here ten years later than the Pilgrims. The Brownist Pilgrims 
came to this country with the ideas of 1608 softened by a res- 
idence of twelve years in tolerant Holland. The Boston Puri- 
tans came with the same ideas hardened and embittered by 
twenty years of additional controversy. 
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It must not be supposed that all of the first immigrants at 
Plymouth or Boston were godly Puritans. In both of these par- 
ties, as in all later arrivals, there were servants and passen- 
gers brought over for the benefit of their labor or skill, to assist 
in founding the settlement. Both colonies were connected with 
trading companies, composed in part of persons who came to 
settle, and in part of merchant adventurers who contributed 
capital looking for profit, and in both were scalawags. 

The Billington family at Plymouth, whose furniture came over 
in the Mayflower, were a particularly troublesome lot. One of 
the sons came near blowing up the ship while at anchor in Cape 
Cod Harbor, one by straying away was the cause cf anxiety to 
the immigrants and the occasion of kindness on the part of the 
natives, and one was the discoverer of Billington Sea. The 
head of the house, John Billington, within a year of his arrival 
was tied by neck and heels as a punishment for disobedience of 
military orders, and ten years later he was tied by the neck 
alone, — hanged for murder. 

No one can read the detailed accounts which have been pre- 
served of the incidents connected with the arrival of the May- 
flower at Cape Cod and the settlement of her passengers at 
Plymouth without acquiring a very great respect and a very 
earnest sympathy for the men and women who composed the 
party. The story forbids any indulgence in the popular theory 
that the climate has softened in two and a half centuries. No 
mention is made of snow until the 19 of December (our dates 
are New Style). Throughout the winter the snowfalls almost 
invariably ended in rain, and at no time does there appear to 
have been any great accumulation of snow. The Pilgrims 
wrote home that the winter was much the same as in England. 
When they were exploring the Cape and after the landing at 
Plymouth they describe the appearance and character of the 
soil, the cornfields, and the herbage as they could not have done 
of a country covered by snow. “Strawberry leaves innumerable, 
sorrel, yarrow, carvel, brooklime, liverwort, water-cresses, great 
store of leeks and onions,” and the brooks were not frozen but 
full of fish. The 26, 27, and 28 days of January are noted as 
“very fair, sunshiny days as if it had been April,” and on the 
13 of March “the wind was south, the morning misty, but 
toward noon it was warm fair weather, the birds sang in the 
woods most pleasantly, and at one o'clock it thundered. In 
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the last days of March gardens were made and seeds planted. 
The great mortality among the first settlers was due not to the 
severity of the climate, but to the privations of the long voyage, 
carelessness in exposure to wet, and to the scant supply of pro- 
visions, each item aggravated by its predecessor. 

Glimpses of humor appear in Bradford’s and Winslow's ac- 
counts, seeming peculiarly amusing from the stately wording of 
the narratives. In Winslow’s description of one of tieir early 
excursions on shore he says: “ As we wandered we came toa 
tree where a young sprit was bowed down over a bow, and 
some acorns strewed underneath. Stephen Hopkins said it 
had been to catch deer. So as we were looking at it, William 
Bradford being in the rear, when he came looked also upon it, 
and as he went about it, it gave a sudden jerk up and he was 
immediately caught by the leg.” One can hardly read this 
without an earnest conviction that some lively Pilgrim let off 
that trap purposely to see how the future governor would look 
upside down. 

How could Winslow have known that Corbitant the Sachem, 
“full of many jests and squibs,” was “never better pleased than 
when the like were returned upon him again,” unless he (Wins- 
low) had tried it on Corbitant himself ? 

Bradford, alluding to the fact that Blackwell’s party of Puri- 
tans, who suffered disastrously in their voyage to Virginia, de- 
parted with the blessing of the Archbishop, dryly remarks : 
“ But if such events follow the Bishop’s blessing, happy are they 
that miss the same.” A remark, by the way, which might not 
have seemed witty to him if applied to the blessing of the Rev. 
Mr. Robinson and the subsequent suffering of the Pilgrims. 

In replying to a series of complaints made in England by 
persons who had returned thither from Plymouth, Bradford 
quotes complaint No. 9, “ That many of them (the Plymouth 
folk) were thievish and steal one from another,” and says, 
“Would London had been free from that crime, then we should 
not have been troubled by these.” And as to yet another com- 
plaint of the mosquitoes, he says, ‘“‘ We should wish such to keep 
at home ’till at least they be mosquito proof.” Bradford’s allu 
sion to the seal on some document as one “as broad as a barn 
floor” suggests the line through which the humor of exaggera- 
tion came to our own times. 

Winslow was present when Massasoit made a speech to the 
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Indians in favor of an alliance with Plymouth, and his descrip- 
tion ends thus: “So that as it was delightful it was tedious to 
us.” 

The party which arrived at Plymouth by the Fortune, Novem- 
ber, 1621, objected to doing any work on Christmas day as a 
matter of conscience, and consequently were excused ; but when 
the Governor came home from work at noon and found them 
in the road at play pitching the bar, stool ball, and such like 
sports, he took away the implements, telling them that it was 
against Azs conscience that they should play while others 
worked. 

John Goodman, trying to use his frost-bitten feet, was walking 
just outside the village one evening in January, 1621, when two 
wolves chased in his little dog who took refuge between his 
master’s weakly legs. Goodman threw a little stick at the 
wolves and they ran away, but came again. He got a pale 
board in his hand and they sat on their tails a good while grin- 
ning at him, but finally went away. Goodman with the fence- 
rail in his hand and the dog between his legs, facing two wolves 
sitting on their tails and grinning at him, would make a good 
picture for the gallery of the Pilgrim Society. 

The leading men at Plymouth, those who gave stamp and 
character to its public transactions, were the three governors, 
Bradford, Prince, and Winslow, the latter of whom was the ac- 
tive man in their mercantile business, and all of whom were just 
and wise men, Brewster the Elder, an upright and clear-headed 
man, and the little red-haired Standish, who, although not a 
member of the Church, was the trusted captain of the Colony, — 
a cool, daring, and skilful soldier. The leadership was yielded 
to these men during their lives because of their merit and abil- 
ity and their devotion to the common welfare. When almost 
the entire community was prostrated by sickness the leaders 
did not disdain to be nurses to the sick ; they took their turn 
and share in the labors of the field, the military march, and the 
town guard ; and assumed in behalf of the Colony very heavy 
pecuniary responsibility. 

The old Colony within itself was a pure democracy, but it 
was always loyal to the government of England. The people 
seem to have been a simple folk, and their history shows that 
they were as a community bold but gentle, brave but very mer- 
ciful, active in trade but spotlessly honest, always ready to do 
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what seemed to be their duty, never striving to make their 
cause better than it was, religious but not using religious pre- 
texts for worldly advantage. 

They never refused to aid other settlers in the neighborhood, 
even though the same persons had refused to aid them ; and in 
their severest straits they opened their small store of provi- 
sions, share and share alike to their countrymen, even to fifty 
or sixty of Weston’s ill-mannered employees, “ attributing their 
misbehaviour to their want of conscience and discretion, ex- 
pecting each day when Gop in His good providence would dis- 
burden the Colony of them, sorrowing that their overseers were 
not men of ability and fitness for their place, and much fearing 
what would be the issue of such raw and unconscionable be- 
ginnings ;” and the only Indian blood which they had occasion 
to shed was in defence of the remnants of this same party, and 
was the issue of their unconscionable beginnings. 

The Plymouth Colony was made almost the slave of the mer- 
chant adventurers, who supplied means with but a niggardly 
hand. The adventurers did not perform their part of the agree- 
ment, — started trade in opposition to their Plymouth partners, 
and kept accounts in such a way as to charge all the losses to 
the Colony and withhold profits from it. The Pilgrims knew 
that they were being cheated, but went on to pay their debts 
over and over again. 

Their relations with the Indians were marked by justice, 
fidelity, and kindness. While the Mayflower lay in Cape Cod 
Harbor several expeditions were set on foot for the purpose of 
selecting a place for a settlement. On one of these they dis- 
covered a caché of corn, and then and subsequently carried 
away a considerable portion of it. They sought at the time to 
find the owners and purchase it, but failing that, they took the 
corn, for, as Winsiow says, “we knew not how to come by 
any.” When they first met the natives peacefully, they took 
the opportunity to send word to the owners that they intended 
to pay for the corn, and they afterward did so, paying twice 
the value which the owners set upon it. 

The story and the picture which represents an Indian stand- 
ing in the snow as welcoming a party of male and female Pil- 
grims on the first landing is erroneous. On that occasion there 
were present neither women, nor snow, nor Indian. The ap- 
pearance and welcome of Samoset on which the story is founded 
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occurred in March, nearly three months after the landing, and 
he was the first of the natives with whom they had speech. 

Through Samoset and Squanto a meeting was arranged be- 
tween the authorities of the Colony and Massasoit, and this re- 
sulted in a treaty offensive and defensive, which was honorably 
observed by both parties for more than half a century. Massa- 
soit was received on this occasion with an attempt at pomp 
which is the only instance of such indulgence in all the Pil- 
grims’ history. He was conducted to a new house elaborately 
furnished for the occasion with a green rug and three or four 
cushions. ‘ Then instantly came our Governor with drum and 
trumpet after him and some few musketeers.” After kissing 
of hands “the Governor called for some strong water and 
drank to Massasoit, and he drank a great draught that made 
him sweat all the while after.” 

In 1621, upon a report that the Narragansetts had driven 
Massasoit from his home and had killed Squanto the inter- 
preter, without waiting for any request, ten of the nineteen then 
able-bodied Pilgrims marched to the relief of Massasoit, recov- 
ered Squanto, who had been captured, not killed, doing no in- 
tentional injury to person or property, but on the contrary tak- 
ing back to Plymouth for surgical treatment two of the Indians 
who had accidentally been wounded. 

Not only Massasoit’s but all the adjoining tribes and even 
those on Martha’s Vineyard were allies and friends, as the nar- 
rative says, “very loving and ready to pleasure us,” “and we 
for our parts walk as peacefully and safely in the wood as in the 
highways of England ;” “we entertain them familiarly in our 
houses and they as friendly bestowing Venison upon us.” 
Winslow describes them as “very trusty, quick of apprehen- 
sion, ripe-witted, just." And we find the whites leaving prop- 
erty in charge of the Indians for its protection as a matter of 
course, and these were the Nausets who had attacked them in 
1620. 

When Massasoit was dangerously ill, Winslow, with only one 
companion, went to visit him. They found him almost zm ex- 
tremis, but happily were able to save his life, spending several 
days in nursing him and caring for others who were ill. Grate- 
ful for this kindness, the sachem told them of a league which 
was contemplated for the purpose of driving out all the white 
men from the country, and earnestly advised the Pilgrims to 
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kill the leaders, whom he named, as the only means of effectual 
defence. It was this information which enabled Standish to 
save the relics of Weston’s party at Weymouth and avoid war, 
by his fearless execution of these leaders in the heart of their 
own country. 

Many years afterward, when the Indians about the Pilgrims’ 
fort on the Connecticut were attacked by virulent small-pox 
so generally that there were none left to provide fire, food, or 
drink for the living, or burial for the dead, the white men in 
compassion did all these things for them. 

Winslow characterises Hunt the kidnapper as “a master of 
a ship who deceived the people and got them (on board) under 
color of trucking with them and carried them away and sold 
them for slaves like a wretched man that cares not what mis- 
chief he does for his profit.” It was the Bay Colony that sold 
the male children of their prisoners as slaves in the West In- 
dies and divided the women and girls as spoils, branding those 
who attempted to escape. No such stain rests on them of 
Plymouth. 

The Pilgrims had an exclusive patent for trading on the Ken- 
nebec and within fifteen miles on each side of that river. A 
man named Hocking belonging to the settlement at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., went there to trade. He was warned not to do 
so but insolently persisted, sailed up the river, and anchored his 
vessel. The chief of the Plymouth men followed, again remon- 
strated with Hocking, and when the latter answered only with 
ill words, the men were ordered to cut the vessel’s cable and 
send her adrift. Hocking shot one of the men, Moses Talbot, 
dead, and another Plymouth man that loved Talbot well with- 
out orders shot Hocking. Lords Say and Brooke were inter- 
ested with Hocking and at first were disposed to make trouble, 
but upon receiving the true statement of the occurrence, the 
matter “took end without any further trouble.” But the Bay 
Colony, who had no concern in the matter, as it was beyond 
their jurisdiction, undertook to meddle, and on complaint of a 
relative of Hocking, arrested John Alden of Plymouth, who was 
no actor in the affair, but who soon after visited Boston, and 
committed him to prison. Governor Prince sent Captain Stan- 
dish with a remonstrance and Alden was released, but Standish 
was bound over to produce a copy of the Kennebec Patent. 

This arrogance irritated the Pilgrim government, and when 
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Standish appeared, according to his bond, Governor Dudley 
could not get him off quietly, but was obliged to present Gov- 
ernor Prince’s letter to the General Court instead of suppress- 
ing it, as he wished todo. It must have been a sharp letter, 
for Dudley says, “it made the breach so wide as he (Standish) 
can tell you,” and it is worthy of note (1) that the Court made 
no answer, saying that it required none ; and (2) that nothing 
about the transaction appears upon their record. The Massa- 
chusetts authorities did not even then cease their meddling, but 
at last worried Governor Prince into a consent to refer the mat- 
ter to a council of delegates from Boston, Salem, Piscataqua, and 
other settlements, but when the time came, none of them, not 
even Hocking’s home, would take the trouble to send delegates ; 
but Mr. Winthrop and parsons Cotton and Wilson had the talk 
all to themselves, finally concluding, as everybody had known 
long before, that it had served Hocking right ; but even then, 
Winthrop and his clerics could not lose the opportunity to give 
to the Plymouth folk “ withal such grave and godly exhortations 
and advice as they thought meet.” 

The same sort of arrogant behavior exhibited in other direc- 
tions called the attention of the English government to the 
need of some general supervision of their colonies, and a com- 
mission had been appointed, with great powers, to investigate 
and reform colonial matters. This commission boded no ill to 
Plymouth and its quiet people, but caused great excitement 
among the rulers at the Bay, and Mr. Winslow, being oppor- 
tunely in England, defended them before the commissioners 
effectively. 

The next year (1635) M. D’Aulney robbed the Pilgrims of 
their property at Penobscot, and seized their house and fort 
there; whereupon they consulted with their high and mighty 
friends at the Bay, who condescendingly approved of their plan 
to hire a vessel and drive away the French, with the character- 
istic proviso “that themselves should bear the charge.” The 
attempt failed, and thereupon Governor Bradford and the assist- 
ants certified their friends at Boston “that the French partly 
had and were now likely to fortify themselves more strongly and 
likely to become ill neighbors to the English.” In reply, Gov- 
ernor Haynes and his assistants wrote that “the court hath 
jointly expressed their willingness to assist you with men and 
munition,” and asked the Plymouth authorities to send some 
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man of trust to make such agreement “as may be useful to you 
and equal to us.” What was meant by “equal to us” appeared 
upon further negotiation to be that they would be happy to sell 
them men and munitions and bag a profit by the trade, and so 
Deputy Bellingham wrote to them, closing the letter in the style 
of cant customary with them, ‘‘ We wish you all good success in 
the Lorp.” And thereafter the rascally Puritans proceeded to 
furnish the Pilgrims’ French enemies with powder, shot, and 
provisions, probably agreeing to “throw in” their prayers for 
their success, as the French would not buy that kind. 

The country in which the Pilgrims settled was the most bar- 
ren part of the present State of Massachusetts, — their life was 
in their trade. The Dutch, who were always friendly to them, 
had told them of the country on the Connecticut River, the fer- 
tility of its land, and the advantages it offered for trade, and in 
1633 the natives invited the Plymouth Colony to establish a set- 
tlement there. Before doing so, the latter invited the Bay peo- 
ple to join them on equal shares, even going so far as, when the 
latter pleaded want of means, to offer to furnish all the capital 
for the first year. The Boston chiefs confessed that more could 
not be offered, but thanked them, and said they had no mind to 
it. Winthrop, in his journal, gives as the reason the presence 
thereabouts of three or four thousand Indians, and the doubt as 
to the country being within the Massachusetts patent. The 
Plymouth men then said that they hoped it would be no offence 
if the enterprise proceeded without the Boston folk, and the 
latter replied that there was no reason why they should take 
offence. So the Pilgrims went on to make a trading - post, 
bought lands of the Indians, and began the settlement. 

Within two years the Bay Puritans, seeing that there had 
been no trouble from the Indians, first prospected the country, 
and then sent a party of their own to occupy it. Jonathan 
Brewster, son of the elder, was in charge of the post, and he 
seasonably notified his government of the scheme, but, in obe- 
dience to instructions, he treated the spies with great hospital- 
ity. “It was your will,” he writes, “we should use these per- 
sons and messengers kindly, and so we have done and do daily 
to your great charge, for the first company had well nigh starved, 
had it not been for this house, for want of victuals.” He helped 
them with canoes and guides, fed twelve men nine days, stored 
their goods, and did them all manner of kindness, knowing — 
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not by any statement from them, but by the talk of their ser- 
vants —that the party was plotting to eject him and his friends 
from their rights and property. 

The whole body would have been welcomed to the settlement 
if they had been willing to come under the rule already estab- 
lished ; but they were saturated with the self-conceit of the 
Massachusetts Company, which wanted to extend its sway at 
the expense of its kindest neighbor, its nearest religious and 
natural kin, and its firmest ally. In the correspondence which 
ensued there is a fine exhibit of the different ways of the Pil- 
grim and the Puritan, —the former clear, honest, and straight- 
forward, saying just what he means ; the latter fumbling with 
pious phrases and paltering with words, to make the worse ap- 
pear the better cause. 

Puritan writes to Pilgrim: “ About some lands at Conighte- 
cutt unto which you lay challenge, upon which Gop by His Prov- 
idence cast us and as we conceive in a fair way of Providence 
tendered it to us as a meet place to receive our body now upon 
removal.,”’ 

Pilgrim replies: “Whereas you say Gop in His Providence 
cast you, &c., we told you before and must now tell you still 
that our mind is otherwise, and that you cast rather a partial if 
not a covetous eye upon that which is your neighbor's and not 
yours, and in so doing your way could not be fair unto it. Look 
that you abuse not Gop’s Providence in such allegations.” 

Puritan continues : “ Now albeit we at first judged the place 
so free that we might with Gop’s good leave take and use it 
without just offence to any man, it being the Lorn’s waste and 
for the present void of inhabitants, that indeed minded the em- 
ployment thereof to the right ends for which land was created, 
Genests i, 28, and for future intentions of any and uncertain pos- 
sibilities of this or that to be done by any, we judging them (in 
such case as ours especially) not meet to be equalled with pres- 
ent actions (as ours was), much less worthy to be preferred be- 
fore them; and therefore did we make some weak beginnings in 
that good work in the place aforesaid.” 

To which Pilgrim answers, with some confusion of pronouns : 
“ That if it was the Lorp’s waste it was themselves (ourselves) 
that found it so and not they, and have since bought it of the 
right owners and maintained a chargeable possession upon it all 
this while, as themselves could not but know; and because of 
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present engagements and other hindrances which lay at present 
upon them (us) must it therefore be lawful for them to go and 
take it from them (us). It was well known that they (we) were 
upon a barren place where they (we) were by necessity cast, and 
neither they (we) nor theirs (ours) could long continue on the 
same ; and why should they, because they were more ready and 
able at present, go and deprive them (us) of that which they 
(we) had with charge and hazard provided and intended to re- 
move to as soon as they (we) were able.” 

But the Bay people were strong and rich, and the old Colony 
was weak and in debt, and the latter were obliged to submit to 
such a settlement as the former pléased to make; and of this 
settlement Bradford touchingly remarks, “ Thus was the contro- 
versy ended, but the unkindness not so soon forgotten.” 

If one is curious to know how the Boston company viewed 
such a case when the boot was on the other ieg, they may read 
what their General Court wrote to Parson Wheelwright, who, 
banished from Massachusetts for unsoundness on the faith and 
works question, took refuge in the wilderness, and with some 
sympathisers founded the New Hampshire town of Exeter, 
claiming title under a purchase from the natives. The court 
“looked at this their dealing as against good neighborhood, re- 
ligion, and common honesty ; that knowing that we claimed 
(the region) as within our patent (which it was not) or as va- 
cuum domicilium, and had taken possession thereof by building 
an house there above two years since, they should now go and 
purchase an unknown title and then come and enquire of our 
right.” Buying land of the natives was quite against the Win- 
thropian idea. 

Two detachments of Bostonians, at two separate times, on 
their way to occupy the stolen Connecticut lands, were wrecked 
on the shores of the old Colony; but the Governor (Bradford) 
was a good Christian and caused the goods which were strewn 
all along the shore to be gathered up, inventoried, some of 
them washed and dried, and all restored to the owners. “Such 
courses,” he quietly makes record, “they met in their begin- 
nings, which some imputed as a correction from Gop for their 
intrusion to the wrong of others into that place, but I dare not 
be bold with Gop’s judgment in this kind.” No doubt if he had 
lived so long the dear Governor would have smiled grimly 
when this territory was taken from Massachusetts and given to 
Connecticut. 
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The very next year the Pequots raided the new settlement 
and slew sundry of the settlers, both men and women, to the 
great'terror of the rest, and went away in great pride and tri- 
umph with many high threats. Thereupon the Massachusetts 
authorities had the audacity to appeal to the old Colony for 
help, to which Governor Bradford says his associates were 
cordially willing, “ but took opportunity to write to them of the 
Bay about some former things as well as present considerable 
hereabout.” 

The letter was a very plain one; so much so that Governor 
Winthrop says of the contents: “ We thought not fit to make 
them so public as the cognisance of our General Court.” These 
may be stated briefly as follows : — 

First. The Plymouth Executive signified their willingness to 
join in the war if their General Court consented, — which it 
afterwards did, without the Boston proviso that ‘themselves 
should bear the cost.” 

Second. The Massachusetts Colony was reminded that this 
was a war that concerned Plymouth only remotely. 

Third. They asked the Bay people to agree that on a like 
occasion they would help Plymouth, — which the Bay declined 
to do. 

Fourth. They called attention to the fact that Massachusetts 
had refused to help Plymouth against the French. To which 
Winthrop replied that “we conceive the case was not alike, — 
yet we cannot wholly excuse our failing in that matter.” 

Fifth. They told Massachusetts that their people began the 
war without the privity of Plymouth and managed it contrary 
to Piymouth advice. 

Sixth. They reminded their neighbors at Boston that their 
people were trading at the Kennebec and supplying the enemies 
of Plymouth,— which Winthrop met with his common disin- 
genuousness. 

Winthrop’s letter is marked by an unusual degree of meek- 
ness, but its craft and prevarication are such as were charac- 
teristic of the rulers in the Puritan Commonwealth. 

Two months later Winthrop writes to Governor Bradford an- 
nouncing the victery over the Pequots. He says that he was 
writing in much straitness of time, which must be the reason 
why he did not have the courtesy to acknowledge the aid of the 
Pilgrims; and besides it was necessary that he should tell 
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how they “ pulled up” the buried Indians from their graves, 
and how of the hundreds of prisoners (apparently none were 
men) the male children were sent to Bermuda (to be sold as 
slaves), and the women and maids were “disposed about in the 
towns.” 

Among the persons upon whom devolved the government of 
Plymouth Colony there appears to have been no strife or jeal- 
ousy, and the frank dealing of the authorities with the people 
left no room for serious contentions, and as to the clergy, while 
the Pilgrims were peculiarly unfortunate in their parsons, they 
were capable of tolerating not only peculiar views in religion 
but considerable crookedness in other ways. They did not 
quarrel with cranky Roger Williams; they were longsuffering 
with the rascally priest Lyford; they endured stupid Ralph 
Smith ; and bore with Chauncey, who nearly drowned divers 
infants in trying to baptise them properly by immersion. The 
only disgraceful political idea which emanated from the old 
Colony was the opinion given by this Mr. Chauncey, then a 
new-comer, that it was lawful under any circumstances to use 
torture, hot pincers, the rack, etc., for the purpose of compelling 
accused persons to confess; and he was so unsuited to the 
mild Pilgrims and so attractive to the Bay Puritans that the 
latter called him away and finally made him president of Har- 
vard College. 

At Boston the history of the leaders is strikingly in contrast. 
Winthrop, Dudley, and others who were prominent there were 
of the landed gentry in England and exhibited some of the vir- 
tues and all of the faults of their class. One can hardly read 
without emotion their address to the Church of England on 
leaving the shores of Great Britain. 

We desire [it says] you would be pleased to take notice of the prin- 
cipals and body of our company as those who esteem it an honor to 
call the Church of England, from whence we rise, our dear mother, 
and cannot part from our native country, where she specially resides, 
without much sadness of heart and many tears in our eyes ; ever ac- 
knowledging that such hope and part as we have obtained in the 
common salvation we have obtained in her bosom and sucked it from 
her breasts. . . as members of the same body (we) shall always re- 
joice in her good and unfeignedly grieve for any sorrow that may be- 
tide her, and while we have breath sincerely desire and endeavor the 
continuance and abundance of her welfare with the enlargement of 
her bounds in the Kingdom of Curist J sus. 
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It detracts somewhat from the tenderness of our feelings to 
know that more than six months previous John and Samuel 
Brown, both members and officers of the Massachusetts Com- 
pany, had been forcibly sent back from Salem to England for 
the sole reason that they were faithful sons of that dear mother 
Church, and that the signers of that address were fresh from 
hearing the Browns’ complaint and claim for damages for prop- 
erty wrested from them, which property was never restored. 

The early story of Boston is one of a continual succession of 
feud, strife, and controversy — political, personal, and religious 
—among the officials in Church and State. Winthrop and 
Dudley constantly quarrelled until their children intermarried. 
Vane quarrelled with Winthrop, Dudley, and Cotton, and in his 
brief administration succeeded in getting everybody at odds 
with somebody. Coddington, Wheelwright, Underhill, Wil- 
liams, and many others were driven away, and Sir Richard Sal- 
tonstall was led to rebuke the government as a whole for its 
tyranny and oppression. 

The leading authority in the history of both Colonies is the 
journal of the second governor of each. Governor Bradford 
deals as exclusively as possible with things external to himself, 
and there never appears in his annals any remark either com- 
mendatory or exculpatory of himself personally, and where he 
treats of others we cannot but feel confidence that he does so 
with impartiality and justice. 

On the other hand, it is not safe to accept Governor Win- 
throp’s diary as conclusive in any case where his interests or 
his prejudice was concerned. Evidently he had the highest es- 
teem for himself, and he seems never to admit any error of his 
own except to accompany the admission with a statement of his 
own magnanimity on the occasion. He tells us when he de- 
clined to receive pay for his services, but does not enumerate 
the occasions when he did accept it, nor does he press upon our 
attention the hundreds upon hundreds of acres of choice land, 
such as Ten Hill Farm and Governor's, Island, which were 
granted to him by the Court. 

Describing the hospitality extended to him on his visit to 
Plymouth, he tells of his speaking in meeting and of his con- 
tributing money on Sunday, and also that on his way home he 
named a ford after Luddam, his guide, and that being displeased 
at the name given to one locality, Hewes’ Cross, “in respect 
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that such things might hereafter give the Papists occasion to 
say that their religion was first planted in these parts” he 
changed the name to Hewes’ Folly, — folly being presumably a 
badge of true Protestantism. The fact that both these places 
were outside of his Colony limits and were within those in 
which he was a guest never ruffled his self-conceit. 

This was Winthrop’s idea of the right of petition. “When 
the people,” he says, “ have chosen men to be their rulers and 
to make their laws, now to combine (a lesser part of them) in a 
public petition to have any order repealed which is not repug- 
nant to the law of Gop, savours of resisting an ordinance of 
Gop.” 

In 1632 the Governor and Assistants called before them the 
pastor, elders, and others of Watertown, who had objected to 
the levy of a tax by the assistants on the ground “ that it was 
not safe to pay moneys after that sort for fear of bringing them- 
selves and posterity under bondage.” They were lectured 
roundly, to the effect that the government (meaning the Gov- 
ernor and assistants) was in the nature of a parliament, and had 
power to make laws and raise taxation without the people ; and 
so the brow-beaten Watertowners acknowledged their fault, 
confessed their error, made a written retractation and submis- 
sion, which they were enjoined to read in the assembly on the 
next Lord’s Day, — although merely a secular maiter,— and 
then their offence was graciously pardoned. 

If the pastor and his friends had been allowed to examine 
the charter of the corporation, they would have found that they 
were right, and that it was the Governor and assistants who re- 
quired forgiveness. A deputation of the freemen did examine 
the charter in 1634, and thereupon the freemen in General 
Court convened declared by solemn vote that “ None but the 
General Court (which was then a mass meeting of the freemen) 
has the power to raise moneys or to make and establish laws,” 
which trifling incident Winthrop omits to mention in his jour- 
nal. 

Later, the petition of nearly all of the “church” in Boston 
that the sittings of the courts should be public was taken to be 
a presumptuous act. Stephen Greensmith was fined £40 for 
saying what was simply the truth about the ministers, and 
Philip Ratliff, for “uttering malicious and scandalous speeches 
against the government and the Church of Salem, etc.,” was or- 
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dered to be whipped and to have his ears cut off, fined £40, and 
banished; all without jury trial. Ratliff was a Churchman 
and agent for Governor Cradock, and Morton says that his 
fault consisted in expressing just wrath at members of the 
Salem Church who had swindled his employer. 

Political and ecclesiastical affairs were strangely commingled 
in the Bay Colony. The Rev. Mr. Cotton, hoping to save 
Winthrop from defeat in the election of 1634, preached to the 
effect that a magistrate ought not to be turned into the con- 
dition of a private man no more than the magistrate may turn a 
private man out of his freehold. It is gratifying to know that 
Mr. Winthrop was defeated in spite of Mr. Cotton and his ser- 
mon. 

Of the Weymouth men who signed a call to one Lenthall to 
be their minister, one was fined £20, one was disfranchised, 
and one was publicly whipped. Parson Hobart was forbidden 
by the magistrates to preach at a great marriage in Boston “ for 
that his spirit had been discovered to be averse to our ecclesi- 
astical and civil government, and he was a bold man and would 
speak his mind.” The right to vote in public affairs depended 
upon the consent of the ecclesiastical authorities ; and a large 
portion of the principal freemen of Boston were disarmed be- 
cause they were considered to be unsound on the covenant of 
works, 

In contrast with the peaceful Pilgrim Colony, let us glance at 
Governor Winthrop’s record of the state of affairs in the Bay 
after six years of Puritan administration. 

First as to religion. After a long recital of the wrangling 
about sanctification and justification, in which the first minister, 
Mr. Wilson, was on one side, and the Rev. John Cotton on the 
other, he says: “ Thus every occasion increased the contention 
and caused great alienation of minds, and the (church) mem- 
bers of Boston (frequenting the lectures of other ministers) did 
make much disturbance by public questions and objections to 
their doctrines, which did any way disagree from their opin- 
ions; and it began to be as common here to distinguish be- 
tween men, by being under a covenant of grace, or a covenant 
of works, as in other countries between Protestants and Pa- 
pists.” 

Second, as to politics. Winthrop notes of the election in 
1637: “ There was great danger of a tumult this day, fer those 
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of that side (meaning those who voted against him) grew into 
fierce speeches and some laid hands on others.” At this 
election Boston chose opposition representatives, “but the 
Court, being grieved at it, found a means to send them home 
again, for that two of the freemen of Boston (they must have 
been deaf or idiotic) had not notice of the election. So they 
went all home, and the next morning they returned the same 
gentlemen again upon a new choice; and the Court not finding 
how they might reject them, they were admitted.” 


The books named at the head of this article are worthy of 
careful perusal, not only because they describe the early inci- 
dents in the beginnings of some of our States, but also because 
they exemplify the absurdity of the early schisms in the Eng- 
lish Church. 

That Church based its doctrine, organisation, and history 
upon the teaching of Scripture as expounded by the earlier 
councils of the undivided Church and upon the accepted cus- 
toms of all Christendom. It objected only to recent novelties. 
But the Separatists contended for the right of private interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures and ignored historical Christianity. In 
order that they might put their own ideas in operation they left 
their country and their Church and established a new home 
and a new religion, but only to find that there were Protestants 
who considered their ideas to be ungodly superstitions ; re- 
ligionists who denied the authority of ¢Aeir clergy ; and men who 
refused to submit to ¢#eir secular rule, for conscience’ sake, and 
to all these they applied the same punishments as they them- 


selves had declared to be persecution. 
Francis J. PARKER. 








HYMNS AND HYMN TUNES. 


Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal Church, with music. Edited 
by the Rev. A. B. Goopricu, and WALLER B. GILBERT, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon. 

Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Edited by the Rev. 
J. IRELAND Tucker, S. T. D. 

Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Edited by the Rev. 
CHARLES L. HurTcuins. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern, with accompanying tunes, com- 
piled and arranged under the musical editorship of WiLtiaM 
HENRY Monk, Mus. Doc. 

Church Hymns with Tunes. Edited by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Mus. 
Doc. 

The Hymnary: A Book of Church Song. Edited by J. BARNBy. 

The Altar Hymnal, a Book of Song for use at the Celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist, with music, compiled and arranged by 
ARTHUR Henry Brown. 


TuHEsE collections fairly enough represent the hymns and 
tunes used in the Church in America and in England. In the 
latter country there is no authorised hymnal, and each parish is 
free to use the collection preferred by the incumbent. //ymuns 
Ancient and Modern is used by the moderately High parishes, 
and Church Hymns and The Hymnary by other degrees of 
Churchmanship. Evangelical congregations use 7he Hymnal 
Companion, compiled by the present Bishop of Exeter, Edward 
H. Bickersteth. Zhe Altar Hymnal is used by the most ad- 
vanced Ritualistic churches ; it is adapted exclusively for Choral 
celebrations of the Holy Eucharist, and for Matins and Even 
Song ; it is usually accompanied by 7he Hymnal Noted, edited 
by Thomas Helmore. 

Hymn singing by congregations is mainly a development of 
the last half century, but it is now recognised as a very impor- 
tant feature of public worship. When the writer was a boy, the 
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hymns used were those bound up with the Prayer Book, and the 
Versified Selections of the Psalms of David, in metre. The music 
was selected from various books of tunes, and it is well remem- 
bered that occasions arose when it was difficult to fit the selected 
hymn with a tune appropriate in metre and sentiment. The pub- 
lication of books in which the hymns and tunes are fitted to- 
gether, so that the work of selection is already done, was a dis- 
tinct gain, and it not only relieved the choir, organist, or precen- 
tor, as the case might be, of a great responsibility, but it assured 
the hymn being sung to an appropriate tune, and also gave an 
opportunity to the congregation to join in the singing, for the 
hymn and tune could be in the hand of every worshipper. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, in the preface to his Yymus 
for All Christians, defines a hymn to be a direct metrical address 
to Gop. If this definition should be strictly adhered to, many 
hymns, not only in our own Authorised Hymnal but also in the 
English collections, would have to be discarded. The definition 
is in the main true, in that a hymn should be an address to Gon, 
or to one Person in the Undivided Trinity, but it need not of 
necessity be metrical. It must be rhythmical, for even good 
prose is that. 

Hymnody was born at the Exodus, and the first hymn of 
which we have any record was that outburst of praise with which 
Moses and his sister Miriam celebrated the safe passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea. From this starting point came, 
along down the ages, a long succession of hymns composed by 
the great Bible characters. The Psalms were the great hymn- 
book of the Jews, and remained such till the early ages of the 
Christian era. Then came the great New Testament hymns: 
the Song of the Virgin Mary, which we know as the Maguificat ; 
the Song of Zacharias, the Benedictus ; and the Song of Simeon, 
the Nunc Dimittis. Then followed the earliest Christian non- 
metrical hymns, of which the Gloria in Excelsis, the Te Deum, 
and the 77tsagion are examples which are still used. 

Metrical hymns seem to have originated among the Arians of 
Syria. Bardesanes, an Arian, and his son Harmonius, had writ- 
ten some metrical hymns in the vernacular, which were sung by 
the people to popular tunes. They were powerful agents in 
spreading the Arian doctrines. Ephrem, the Syrian, seeing the 
effect and popularity of these Arian hymns, determined to use 
the same means to spread the doctrine of the Orthodox faith. 
Sozomon in his ecclesiastical history says :— 
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When Ephrem perceived the Syrians were charmed with the elegant 
diction and melodious versification of Harmonius, he became appre- 
hensive lest they should imbibe the same opinions, and therefore, al- 
though he was ignorant of Greek learning, he applied himself to the 
study of the metres of Harmonius, and composed similar poems in ac- 
cordance with the doctrines of the Church, and sacred hymns in praise 
of holy men. From that period the Syrians sang the odes of Ephrem 
according to the methods indicated by Harmonius. 


Theodoret gives a similar account, and says that the hymns 
of Ephrem combined harmony and melody with piety, and sub- 
served all the purposes of counteracting the evil influence of 
Harmonius and Bardesanes. 

Ephrem’s hymns were written in Syriac, and it is said that he 
wrote no less than three hundred thousand verses (lines). He 
was born at Nisibis, in Syria, and died at Edessa about 378. 
He was elected bishop of Edessa, but refused to accept the 
position. 

S. Ambrose, the great bishop of Milan, followed the example 
of his Eastern brother and wrote many Latin hymns for the 
Church at Milan, which soon spread elsewhere. Hilary, bishop 
of Poictiers, about 350, also wrote many metrical hymns, and 
from these beginnings came that great stream of Latin and 
Greek hymnody of which our authorised hymnal contains a few 
specimens. For these few we are grateful; and though the 
compositions of Watts, Doddridge, and many other English and 
American sectarians, containing either false doctrines or senti- 
mental platitudes, abound in great numbers, still the flavor of 
antiquity is clearly tasted by the humble Churchman. 

The compilers of the Hymnal evidently thought it was not 
possible to have too much of a good thing. We have the whole 
psalter in our Prayer Book, but in addition to this we have some 
seventy milk-and-water dilutions of the Psalms, mostly the ver- 
sification of that literary partnership formerly existing under the 
firm name of Tate and Brady. The versions of the Psalms pro- 
duced by these authors was published in 1696, and authorised 
for use by an Order in Council, which recited that it might be 
used by “such congregations as shall think fit to use it.” In 
England, congregations have long since seen fit to reject it, and 
Tate and Brady’s version has been allowed to join the earlier ver- 
sion put forth by Sternhold and Hopkins in 1562. None of the 
English collections mentioned above include these specimens of 
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a low state of literary ability, and they are now the undisputed 
possession of American Churchmen. Weare not proud of the 
honor. Tate and Brady were both Irishmen, the one born in 
Dublin in 1652, and the other in Cork in 1659. Tate emigrated 
to London, obtained the favor of King William III., and was by 
him appointed Poet Laureate. He was extravagant, dissolute, 
and chronicly impecunious, and died August 12, 1715, in a privi- 
leged part of Southwark, where his creditors could not reach 
him. Brady was educated at Westminster and Christ Church 
College, Oxford, and was Rector of Clapham from 1695 to 1724. 
He died May 20, 1726. It is now impossible to distinguish which 
of the versions were by Tate and which by Brady, nor is it at all 
important. None rises above mediocrity, while some are bad 
even to baldness ; and while there are so many good hymns, both 
ancient and modern, waiting admission into hymnals, it was a 
deplorable error of taste, to say the least, to waste space on these 
delectable effusions. 

The English collections, and especially 7he A/tar Hymnal, are 
rich in translations from the ancient hymn-writers, and the Ameri- 
can Churchman can, to a limited degree, join with his Latin and 
Greek brethren in singing praise to Gop in some of the noblest 
metrical compositions ever written, in the translations of Dr. John 
Mason Neale, John Chandler, and a few others. Of these an- 
cient hymns thus translated, our Hymnal contains forty-one, of 
which twenty-five came from the Latin, five from the Greek, and 
eleven from the German. This is a trifle over seven per cent. 
of the whole. Zhe Altar Hymnal is the richest of all in ancient 
hymns, and in a total of one hundred and seventy-nine gives one 
hundred and seven from ancient and medizval Latin, Greek, 
and German sources, being nearly sixty per cent. Very many 
of these teach advanced sacramental doctrines, and of course 
could not be included in a book of a lower grade of churchman- 
ship. 

The adaptation of tunes to hymns is a much more difficult 
task than it would seem to be at first thought. No one can 
know this better than one who is familiar with the old and now 
discarded method of using collections of tunes apart from the 
hymns. Many things have to be considered. Not alone is it 
necessary to provide tunes of appropriate metre and sentiment 
for the different hymns, but care should be exercised that the 
same tune should not be used to different hymns too frequently. 
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Indeed, in this regard, it would be well that no tune should be 
used twice in any one collection, for a particular hymn will be- 
come associated with certain music, and if this hymn is sung to 
another and perhaps unfamiliar tune, or if the tune long asso- 
ciated with a certain hymn is used with some other hymn, a 
sense of inappropriateness is at once felt. Take, for instance, 
Bishop Heber’s Trinity Hymn, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lorp Gop 
Almighty.” Should this hymn be sung to any other tune than 
Dr. Dyke’s Nicza, the feeling of propriety would be violated. 
In six out of the seven collections of tunes named at the head of 
this article, this hymn and tune are associated. The exception 
is The Altar Hymnal, where the hymn is put to a tune by C. A. 
Barry. It is a good tune; but no tune, however good, is so 
appropriate as Nicza. In many collections put forth by the 
various Protestant denominations, this same association is found. 
So also with Bishop Heber’s Missionary Hymn, “ From Green- 
land’s icy mountains.” In this country no other tune than that 
especially composed by Dr. Lowell Mason for this hymn, and 
named by him “ Missionary Hymn,” would seem appropriate ; 
though in England, where Dr. Mason’s tune is not so well 
known, the hymn is frequently sung to other tunes. In Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, it is set to Dr. S. S. Wesley’s Aurelia ; 
in Zhe Hymnary, to two tunes by Henry Smart and W. H. 
Monk respectively ; and in Church Hymns, to a tune supposed 
to have been composed for it by Bishop Heber himself. In Zhe 
Altar Hymnal, the hymn does not appear. 

Of the American collections, that undoubtedly best adapted 
to congregational singing is the one edited by the Rev. Charles 
Hutchins, though for pure musical beauty it is surpassed by both 
the others. This superiority in congregationality —if I may 
coin a word — is due to the fact that very many of the tunes, 
indeed the majority, are those which have been long familiar, 
through their frequent repetition in many tune-books. Mr. 
Hutchins has given in his book a list of the composers and their 
tunes, and we find that he has adapted to various hymns fifty 
tunes by Dr. Lowell Mason (including repetitions), eight by Gen- 
eral H. K. Oliver, four by the Rev. Thomas Hastings, besides 
others equally familiar to American ears. These give a dis- 
tinctly American, not to say sectarian, flavor to the book. 

Other tunes which add to the congregationality — the word 
is a good one and I must use it — of this book are chosen from 
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those popular in England and America before the great revival 
in Church music of the last half century. Such old and familiar 
tunes as Amsterdam, Abridge, Arlington, Avison, Balerma, Beet- 
hoven, Benevento, Bowen, Brattle Street, Burlington, Christ- 
mas, Creation, Darley, Dedham, Dennis, Duke Street, Dundee, 
Farrant, Geneva, Hamburg, and so on right through the alpha- 
bet, all of which were known to our fathers, and are still sung 
in very many churches of all denominations, are joined in heart- 
ily by congregations of the present day. 

Mr. Hutchins has adopted the minim as his unit of time 
measurement, and in this he is accompanied by Dr. Tucker in 
his book, and Dr. Monk in Hymns Ancient and Modern, while 
Dr. Gilbert — he has received the Doctor’s degree since he ed- 
ited this book — has adopted the crotchet as his time unit, fol- 
lowing in this and in other features the more modern custom, 
in which he is accompanied by Mr. Barnby in Zhe Hymuary, 
ard Sullivan in Church Hymns. Mr. Brown in The Altar Hym- 
nal has rather inclined to the use of the minim, though he has 
included a number of tunes in which the time is given in 
crotchets. 

The principles which have guided Messrs. Goodrich and Gil- 
bert in their selection of tunes are very clearly stated in their 
preface. They have endeavored to exclude frivolous and secu- 
lar compositions, and indeed have been very successful in their 
endeavor. They have striven to avoid divorcing familiar melo- 
dies from words with which they have been long associated, and 
in this, too, they have been mainly successful. A clergyman, in 
writing about this divorcing or marriage habit of many tune- 
book editors, aptly expresses it as follows: ‘“‘ That is what kills 
so many new music books. People don't find their favorites, 
or if they do, they find them in the embrace of a stranger, and 
it shocks or disgusts them.” Nothing can be truer than these 
words. 

And yet there are occasions when this proceeding seems to 
be absolutely necessary. It has happened that a good hymn 
has been allied to a tune which is unquestionably bad. To go 
outside church hymnody for a moment, take the hymn “ Ninety 
and nine.” It is a good hymn, expressing pure Gospel truth in 
appropriate and beautiful language. But the tune made famil- 
iar with this hymn by Mr. Sankey’s singing is unmitigated trash. 
In such a case the judicious editor should have no hesitation 
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whatever in providing a new tune. Again, in these days of 
boy choirs, when processional and retrocessional hymns are so 
frequently sung, it may happen that a certain hymn which is 
desired to be used is associated with a tune in triple time, 
utterly unfit for marching. Take, for instance, Keble’s “Sun 
of my Soul.” For an evening retrocessional, nothing could be 
more appropriate. But the familiar tune Hursley is in triple 
time. Dr. Dykes composed a lovely tune in common time to 
this hymn (see Hymns Ancient and Modern, No. 24, second 
tune) which is beautifully adapted to marching purposes. In 
such a case a change of tune seems to be demanded. Where a 
bad tune has become so associated with a hymn as to be impos- 
sible of divorcement, the judicious choir leader will omit the 
hymn entirely rather than use the bad tune. 

A poor hymn —and we regret to say there are many such in 
our hymnal— is often measurably redeemed by a good tune. 
For instance, the hymn by the Rev. Robert Robinson, begin- 
ning “Come, thou fount of every blessing,” which appears in 
our hymnal divided into two parts (see Nos. 370 and 385) with 
its first line altered into “ Saviour, source of every blessing,” has 
neither poetry nor sense, and is left to stand on its piety alone. 
But when sung to the tune arranged from Mendelssohn’s Opus 
96, its bathos is somewhat obscured. The second part, No. 385, 
is given in Tucker’s book to a very beautiful tune by Dr. Charles 
Steggall, and in Hutchins’s to an equally good one by H. J. 
Gauntlett. This is perhaps an extreme case, but it shows what 
can be done by a judicious adapter. 

Tucker’s hymnal contains more tunes by modern composers 
than either of the other two American books, with the single ex- 
ception of those of the Rev. Dr. Dykes, which are found in every 
collection of tunes in large numbers. All of the best English 
and German modern tune composers are represented in Tuck- 
er’s book, and it may be safely said that up to its date of issue 
it stood easily first of all the tune-books for the American 
Church. Like all others it follows the pernicious practice of 
fitting the same tune to two or even three different hymns, but 
in some cases this incongruity may be avoided by the use of 
alternates. 

The most decidedly modern ot all the collections is The Hym- 
nary. It contains twenty-seven tunes called “Old Melody,” 
being mostly seventeenth and eighteenth century compositions, 
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with a few still earlier. All, or nearly all, the rest are by mod- 
ern composers. Mr. Barnby, the editor, himself contributes 
fifty ; J. B. Calkin, ten; Dr. Dykes, sixteen; G. M. Garrett, 
seventeen; H. J. Gauntlett, forty-five ; Sir John Goss, eleven ; 
Ferdinand Hiller, twelve; E. J. Hopkins, fourteen; G. A. 
Macfarren, six; E. G. Monk, seven; J. Naylor, six; S. Reay, 
eleven ; R. Redhead, five ; Henry Smart, thirty-three ; J. Slai- 
ner, seven; F. R. Statham, five; Charles Steggall, twelve ; 
Arthur Sullivan, fourteen ; E. H. Thorne, six ; B. Tours, eleven ; 
J. Turle, six; and S. S. Wesley, sixteen; besides many com- 
posers represented by one, two, three, -nd four tunes each. All 
these tunes are composed in the best modern English style, with 
good singable melodies and well harmonised. Perhaps it may 
be objected that many of them are too chromatic and in the 
character of a four-part song, especially those of Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller, but this book is only for an accomplished choir. Sulli- 
van’s Church Hymus also contains a large proportion of modern 
tunes, including forty by himself. In the Altar Hymnal there 
is a fair number of modern tunes, including many by the editor, 
Mr. Brown, and compositions from other well-known English 
hymn-tune composers ; but the design and scope of the work 
is to promote the singing, not only of the ancient hymns, but 
also the ancient music, and therefore it is full of Gregorian se- 
quences, introits, graduals, tunes, and chants. 

Gregorian music is heard most frequently in churches popu- 
larly known as “ High,” but there is no good reason why this 
should be so. There is nothing High or Low in music, and if the 
taste of any choir or congregation tends towards Gregorians, 
there is no reason, therefore, to predicate any particular grade 
of churchmanship. A New York rector has said that the con- 
tention that ornate services, frequent music, and beautification 
of churches is the same as sacerdotalism or sacramentarianism 
is what cost the Evangelical party its life. Whether this be 
so or not is a question not to be discussed here; but the style 
and quantity of music used in the service, so long as it remains 
within the permissive limits of the rubrics, even stretching them 
a little in doubtful cases, ought certainly to give no indication of 
doctrinal or ritual controversies. All denominations are increas- 
ing their musical services and find spiritual benefit in so doing. 
We can sometimes sing people into the church whom we can- 
not pray into it. 
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The late General Convention adopted a resolution looking 
toward the revision of the Hymnal — certainly not before it was 
needed. It is almost, if not quite, unanimously agreed that our 
authorised Hymnal is a positive disgrace to the Church. It is 
full of subjective and emotional hymns, pious platitudes, and 
religious meditations, and High, Low, and Broad claim to find in 
it false doctrine. It pleases no one. Its poetry is often despi- 
cable, and it is wofully inadequate to give expression to the vary- 
ing moods of the Church year and the Christian life. Many 
parishes decline to use it at all, substituting Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, or some other collection. Let it not then be re- 
vised, but let it rather be discarded entirely and a new one com- 
piled. 

And the compilers should remember that the stream of praise 
to Gop in noble verse is ever flowing. There is very little ne- 
cessity of going to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for 
hymns except in rare cases. Aside from the ancient Latin and 
Greek hymns, which of course should be freely drawn upon, we 
have at our resource many beautiful hymns by Cardinal New- 
man, F. W. Faber, John Keble, the late Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth, ‘Bishop Bickersteth, Dean Stanley, W. J. Irons, 
and other Englishmen. Bishops Onderdonk, Doane, and Coxe, 
of our own Church in America, and if we still lack, the Rev. Ray 
Palmer, a Congregationalist, can supply us with many beautiful 
churchly hymns, both original and translated from ancient 
sources. There is no lack of material for a hymn-book which 
would be a credit to the Church and a pleasure to use. 

Then when this ideal hymnal comes will come the task of 
compiling a tune-book to be associated with it. This should be 
done by one who is not only a competent musician, but who is 
also in thorough sympathy with the Catholic Church. He must 
not be only a modern musician, for the heritage of song which 
has come down to us through the ages must not be despised or 
neglected. He must not be a bigoted Gregorianist, for the 
modern spirit will not be entirely satisfied with that which con- 
tented our ancestors in the infancy of the art of music. The 
melodies must be clear and singable and such as can be quickly 
learned and easily remembered, and the harmonies strong and 
good, not too chromatic, but still not confined to diatonic sim- 
plicity. The compiler must have the judgment to discern and 
the courage to use what is good, wherever he may find it. 
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There are certain principles which we believe to be necessary 
to be followed out to ensure the success of sucha book. The 
great majority of the tunes should be composed in common 
time —the march rhythm, and where a triple-time tune is 
given to any hymn which might be used as a processional, a 
common time alternate should be added. All tunes should 
have a well-defined, clear, and singable melody which can be 
readily caught by the congregation, for the singing of hymns is 
clearly the right of the congregation. The old idea of a quar- 
tet of singers in a gallery or organ loft, singing the hymns to 
some exquisite part song composition or some elaborate ar- 
rangement suitable only for the concert room, is gone, never, 
we hope, to return. The anthem is the choir’s opportunity, the 
hymn belongs to the congregation. 

And in order that the congregation may enjoy this right, the 
range of the tunes should not be high. Rarely indeed should 
the melody ascend above D on the fourth line of the treble 
staff. 

No tune should be repeated to a different hymn. A hymn 
and tune should be so associated together that the one should 
always suggest the other. 

All tunes which have the least possible suggestion of dance 
rhythms should be absolutely rejected, no matter how beautiful 
they are. In the present tune-books there are tunes which with 
a little quickening of the time may be changed into dance tunes. 
In a collection published by the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer of 
Staten Island, the hymn “ Daily, daily sing the praises” is set 
to a tune which makes a very good polka. This tune is some- 
times sung to “ Hark, the sound of holy voices.” In the same 
collection the hymn “ O Paradise, O Paradise” is set to a per- 
fect waltz. 

No arrangement of any secular melody, either vocal or instru- 
mental, should be admitted. There are some flagrant examples 
of this to be found in the present books. For instance, the very 
solemn hymn “ O sacred Head now wounded ” appears in Tuck- 
er’s book to a tune arranged from Thalberg’s love-sopg “ Amid 
the greenwood smiling.”” This example of bad taste approaches 
almost to sacrilege. 

Finally the tune and its complete hymn should appear on one 
page. The time unit of measurement should be the Crotchet ; 
the stems of the notes of the different parts should be turned 
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up and down as the case requires ; the type should be clear, 
black, and distinct ; the paper firm and opaque; and the book 
strongly bound. These mechanical parts of the work are very 
necessary, as any one who has had experience in choirs will 
testify. 

Let us hope that the day will soon arrive when the ideal 
Hymn and Tune Book above outlined will be given to the 


Church, 
D. E. Hervey. 
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FICTION. 


Mr. Fawcett’s House at High Bridge * seems to us quite the 
most successful work of fiction that he has produced. It has, 
in the first place, the advantage of having an interesting story 
to tell, concerning itself with a situation arranged with ingenuity, 
and lending itself to dramatic treatment naturally. The charac- 
ters employed to enact the story have been chosen from every- 
day types, with the loyalty to native and simple materials which 
Mr. Fawcett has maintained consistently from the beginning of 
his essays in novel-writing ; and in this instance he has returned, 
for his background at least, to the common folk treated with in- 
tellizence in An Ambitious Woman. These people are shown 
here, without palliation, in the practice of their small economies, 
the exercise of their doubtful tastes, and the pursuit of their 
cheap ambitions, — the women living in the fear of a social code 
derived from The Complete Boon of Etiquette, and skilled in shifts 
by which to make a show on very little ; the men faithful ma- 
chines for turning out the very little. But that which cheers 
the reader familiar with earlier writings of Mr. Fawcett more 
than any of these excellences is that a better wisdom has taught 
him to prune, in some degree, the exuberances of his style. It 
is still a curiously mistaken style, however, and must continue to 
perplex those who observe how contrary it is to the tone of his 
work in other respects. Its faults are such as we are accus- 
tomed to forgive in the work of very young writers. Mr. Faw- 
cett has unfortunately been inspired to mar the effect of much 
patient and conscientious work by continuing in his maturer 
writings the use of a diction which most authors as zealous and 
self-critical as he contrive to rid themselves of after their first 
book or two; and his admirers may congratulate themselves 

* The House at High Bridge. By EDGAR Fawcett. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
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that he has come, however late, to some perception of the beauty 
of simplicity, and to a sense that color, animation, and even the 
use of the subtle shadings of phrase in which he is an adept may 
consist with a certain reserve. He still over-embroiders, often 
enough, uses two adjectives where one would serve, or one where 
it were much better there were none, hunts down an idea and 
worries it, insists, strains after effect, busies himself too much, 
— in fine, causes the reader to wish not infrequently that he 
might nave sight of the panorama without the showman ; but, 
notwithstanding, an improvement in these regards is pleasantly 
obvious, and we have good hope that Mr. Fawcett will, as the 
fruit of his present sound impulse, yet produce novels in which 
he will permit his genuine power to impress his readers directly, 
and without interposing tinsel of any sort. 

The motive of 7he House at High Bridge is not only dra- 
matic, but offers a promising and curious field for the study 
of a phase of moral conflict and the penalties of sin. The author 
has been more attracted by the possibilities of dramatic situa- 
tion in the tale he has arranged than by the psychological in- 
quiries which it suggests. His chosen province, we should say, 
is the material one, and though the question of conscience with 
which he deals in this novel certainly interests him, it was 
plainly selected chiefly because there was an absorbing story to 
be got out of it. He has got it out with success, but it would 
perhaps have been an even better story, — unquestionably a bet- 
ter novel, —if the author had cared more for the psychological 
side of it, for in that event he could scarcely have failed to draw 
nearer his chief characters, and they would seem more like the 
living beings they are intended for, and less like puppets whose 
office it is to convey a story to the reader rather than to convey 
themselves. The methods of this novel, in other words, are 
those of the stage to a certain degree: the people, one cannot 
help feeling occasionally, are moved by the author of the piece 
in order to bring about a “strong situation,” or to arrange for 
the fall of the curtain on a stirring tableau, instead of being 
moved by the inward necessities of character. Mere invention, 
unassisted by higher faculties, is almost sure to bring a novelist 
to grief; and though Mr. Fawcett’s talent embraces much bet- 
ter things than inventiveness, he sometimes allows his fiction to 
become an illustration of what our good friends, the “modern 
analytical novelists,” have in mind in contemning the uses of the 
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story. Carolan’s motive in tempting Coggeshall to pass off an- 
other man’s novel as his own is, for instance, as the author 
seems himself to feel a little, a device of melodrama; for that 
matter Carolan himself, though cleverly sketched, is no better, 
being a conventional stage villain. Things are too frequently 
related of the people who figure in 7he House at High Bridge 
which are at least improbable, and which can be accounted for 
only under the supposition that they are introduced to satisfy 
the needs of the plot, —an involuntary supposition, which does 
not help the story to bring home to the reader that sense of 
its truth and reality which is the primary requisite of all fic- 
tion. 

The similarity of the germ thought of this novel to that of 
Mr. Anstey’s admirable Giant's Rode will have struck all who 
may have read both books; it is obvious and need not be urged. 
But, in the first place, the subject — that of the theft of a manu- 
script and the publication of it under the name of the thief — is 
an extremely interesting and fruitful one, and we are glad to see 
it treated once more, and from another point of view (whatever 
we may think of the absence of such an acknowledgment of ob- 
ligation from Mr. Fawcett, as would seem to be natural, if he 
is acquainted — as, possibly, he is not — with the earlier work) ; 
and, again, the new treatment is in many ways very clever and 
original. It is, if we remember aright, the young girl's lover in 
Mr. Anstey’s work who commits the wrong, and he fails in his 
suit through her discovery of his baseness. This is a simple 
and powerful way of using the idea; Mr. Fawcett has involved 
it more, but his way too has force and meaning. It is the girl’s 
father who is the thief in his version,— or rather the receiver 
(from Carolan) of stolen goods, —and it is her lover who, being 
the real author, denies his authorship when he finds that he 
cares more for her father’s consent to his marriage with her 
than for his revenge. In Mr. Anstey’s book the true author is 
rewarded with the maiden too, but by different and much more 
direct means than Mr. Fawcett has used. His means are, as 
we have said, clever ; but those of Mr. Anstey (who, we should 
not omit to say, himself borrowed his idea in a measure from a 
short Christmas story), if, as we think, less ingenious, are more 
natural. Mr. Anstey is also more deeply concerned for the 
spiritual meanings of his story ; for although the American au- 
thor has conceived his wrong-dver as a man much more assail- 
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able by moral questionings and spiritual torments than Mr. An- 
stey’s sordid character, he is one of the personages who seems 
to us, considering his importance, least adequately rendered by 
Mr. Fawcett; even his daughter, who is over-much given to 
talking in the language of her creator, is better. The successes 
of the novel in characterisation are the subsidiary people, like 
“Clarry”’ Coulter and his betrothed, Sadie, the whole situation 
between them being capitally done. Coulter’s mother, though 
sometimes a trifle tiresome, and Mrs. Bondurant, though pitched 
in too high a key, are also examples of the careful and valuable 
work Mr. Fawcett is capable of, when he forgets to be conscious, 
and uses his true gift for observation and his brilliant method 
with freedom and confidence. 


Dr. Mitchell’s x War Time raised higher expectations for his 
future as a novelist, in the minds of those who perceived its un- 
usual worth, than Roland Blake* meets. This lately published 
fiction is certainly very charming, — perhaps more entirely charm- 
ing than /n War Time,— but it is a performance of consider- 
ably less weight. We may without fear challenge those who 
know modern novels to show any American fiction of late years 
more finely spiritual, and at the same time more virile and ro- 
bust, than /x War Time. Fiction much inferior to it, both in 
feeling and conception, has at different times since raised a 
much louder hubbub, and has been none the better fiction on 
that account. That so excellent a novel as /x War Time never 
created any stir whatever is perhaps worth recording as an ex- 
ample of the value of the verdict of the people in some of their 
moods. We suspect the truth to be that “the general ” never 
has a mood in which it passes favorable verdicts on the very 
highest sort of fiction, in the time of it. When the author is 
dead it usually possesses itself of information as to the proper 
thing to think about his work, and thinks it sturdily. Some- 
times it even reads him; though no one who might undertake a 
census of the actual readers of so universally admired a fiction 
as Zhe Scarlet Letter, for instance, need trouble more than three 
or four out of any ten who praise it. Jz War Time is in no dan- 
ger, we fear, of such treatment, for this is fame; but, in a world 
entirely free from perplexing anomalies, it is certain that such a 


* Roland Blake. By S. WEIR MITCHELL, M. D. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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book would have more than one friend where such a book as 
Barriers Burned Away has a hundred. 

The theme of Roland Blake is no less completely treated 
than that of /x War Time, though perhaps the action is less 
brisk. It is the theme itself which is inferior. Ju War Time 
was an extremely close, faithful, and successful study of the 
subtle processes by which a good, amiable man with a fatal 
weakness of character degenerates into a life of deceit and 
wrong-doing apparently as foreign to his nature as impurity to 
a lily, and in fact, as Dr. Mitchell very skilfully shows, as surely 
prophesied by his character as decay is prophesied by the lily 
itself at its whitest and noblest. Roland Blake, for its part, is 
an unusually pretty and suggestive love-story, —richer in this 
way than /m War Time (though the love-making in that was as 
good as need be); poorer in the quality of its central idea. 
The simple, sharp, unswervable, high instinct about questions 
of morality, the knightly instinct of honor which gave tone and 
meaning to every page of /x War Time, does not fail its author 
in Roland Blake, and this, rightly viewed, is a distinction in 
itself. Some such instinct no novelist can do without; but 
when it rings so clear, true, and firm as with Dr. Mitchell it is 
more than that talisman which the novelist needs to keep his 
perception of character sane and lucid: it creates an atmos- 
phere for itself, and works out fiction after its kind. Such fic- 
tion bethinks itself ; it knows what it is about, and it cannot con- 
sent to exist without a meaning. Jn War Time had a single, 
large meaning which must have forced itself, though so deli- 
cately and undidactically rendered, upon every reader. Roland 
Blake is without such a controlling idea, but the meaning of 
character is always a thing strongly felt by Dr. Mitchell, and 
conveyed with a kind of keenness and earnestness unlike any- 
thing with which we are familiar. Character is, of course, one 
of the matters which most largely concerns every fictionist, but 
not every fictionist has quite Dr. Mitchell’s sense of its impli- 
cations. No doubt most novel writers know more about their 
people, and certainly many tell us more, but none know with 
more certainty what a given person will do in a given situation, 
as the result of his character and of the prior actions begotten 
by it. In other words, the author of Roland Blake has a rather 
special perception of both the continuity and growth of charac- 
ter ; events change his people, and they are changed by the way 
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in which they meet events, but their natures remain at bottom 
the same, and, looking at them through Dr. Mitchell’s eyes, one 
sees how these natures in their degree imply their own futures 
as he sees it in very little modern fiction. Perhaps Dr. Mitch- 
ell’s knowledge of pathology serves him here; and, indeed, 
though there is a not altogether unreasonable prejudice against 
physicians turned novelists, — founded on the notion that a shoe- 
maker may at least as well stick to his last, — we must remember 
that, if we knew no better, we should fancy that a good share 
of the analytical novelists had once served their time in the dis- 
secting room. 

The civil war was used by Dr. Mitchell with sagacity and re- 
serve, and with the best effect, in Jx War Time. Roland Blake 
is a Federal officer, and an incident of the war furnishes much of 
the impulse to the story to which his name gives the title ; but 
the war closes before half the book is finished, and it is much 
more freely used as a background in the earlier work. That 
part of Roland Blake which deals with the war is especially well 
told ; and the pages devoted to setting the singular New York 
household before us are less interesting. In fact, the real inter- 
est of the story is to be found toward the end, in the uncom- 
monly sweet and idyllic love-story, with its touch of melodrama. 
If it were not for Dr. Mitchell's firm grasp upon character, and 
the true and discriminating hand with which he paints it, to- 
gether with his ability to interest the reader in that process of 
character-growth which interests him, all of the story that pre- | 
cedes Blake’s wooing of Olivia Wynne by the seaside (save the 
war-scenes) would drag, — the milieu being thin, the dvamatis 
persone scanty, and the action slow. But, as we have said, the 
studies of character are capital, and they would compensate for 
much. Olivia is one of the purest girlish figures presented in 
fiction for a long time; she is not less well understood than the 
grosser and more worldly people of the book, nor less solidly 
bodied forth, but an elusive and tender perfume hovers about 
her, and for once we understand as well as the author under- 
stands why the hero falls in love with the heroine. If we add 
that we even comprehend why the heroine falls in love with the 
hero, the instructed will perceive at once that Roland Blake is 
no ordinary love-story. Blake is a noble and high-minded fellow 
and a brave man; to avoid making such a person a prig is as 
difficult a task as a novelist can set himself. To make a young 
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man of this sort (having rectified his tendency toward prig- 
gishness) really live, to cause him to walk about on two legs, 
keeping firm connection with the earth like an ordinary mortal, 
— not soaring away into the region of abstractions, — is an un- 
dertaking requiring as much patience, assiduity, and judgment 
as almost any enterprise to which the mind of mancanturn. To 
have accomplished so much is an achievement nearly sufficient 
for one book ; and when we say that Roland Blake is good, but 
hearty ; high-minded, but not morbid ; inflexibly true, just, and 
upright, but not a prig, and as much alive as if he were the vil- 
lain of the book instead of the hero, the reader will understand 
that Dr. Mitchell has done something worth while. In seeing 
such an excellent fellow safely married to so lovely a girl we 
have a hearty pleasure, which we should not know how to jus- 
tify by canons of criticism. We must not neglect to say that, 
though Dr. Mitchell is as true to real life as we could ask, he 
surrounds all his story, and especially the courtship between 
these two, with a tender poetic atmosphere, which is the final 
charm of a charming novel. 


SCIENCE. 


The great boast of the present century is the vast progress 
which has been made in both practical and theoretic science. 
Numberless observations and experiments have been reduced 
to such systematic order and arrangement that there is a gen- 
eral expectation of the discovery of some wider and more com- 
prehensive law than any now known, which will embrace all 
the multiplied phenomena of the universe. A very interesting 
contribution towards the solution of still unveiled mysteries 
has been given to the public in Speculations as regards Solar 
Heat, Gravitation, and Sun Spots.* The author puts forth 
what he considers a new theory, that all natural energy, whether 
in the form of heat, gravitation, or any other force, is exerted 
by means of vibrations of greater or less intensity. In the case 
of light, heat, and gravitation, and perhaps some other forces, 
the medium for conveying these vibrations is a universal ether, 
which pervades the utmost limits of space (if there are any), 
and permeates even the most solid body. This ether is contin- 

* Speculations: Solar Heat, Gravitation, and Sun Spots. By J. H. Kepzte. Chi- 


cago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1886. 
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ually receiving, by radiation from the Sun and from innumerable 
stars, vibratory impulses which perpetuate themselves through- 
out space. The ether thus becomes surcharged and “over- 
flows ;”” and necessarily, after being once fully charged, returns 
all subsequent vibrations to the sources whence they were de- 
rived. The Sun and other centres of vibratory force are thus 
constantly receiving as much as they radiate. Force being in- 
destructible, as well as matter, there is no diminution of the 
Sun’s force, whether in the shape of heat, gravitation, or any 
other exhibition of energy. 

The foundation of this theory really rests upon the principle 
enunciated by Newton as his 7/ird Axiom, or Law of Motion: 
“To every action there is always opposed an equal reaction ; or 
the mutual actions of two bodies upon each other are always 
equal and directed to contrary parts.” What is new in the au- 
thor’s theory is, not making the ether an instrument for trans- 
mitting energy by means of vibrations, but constituting it a 
vast storehouse of vibratory motion, traversing space in every 
conceivable direction and with every conceivable intensity, these 
vibrations affecting in different ways the bodies with which they 
come in contact 

The author prepares the way for his theory by showing in a 
very clear and satisfactory manner the inadequacy of previous 
theories on this same subject, and then defends his own view 
with much ingenuity and fulness of illustration, and with great 
dexterity avoids seeming difficulties. 

At first sight, the chief objection to this theory might seem to 
be the enormous number of vibrations, their different rates and 
directions, and their inevitable conflict and confusion, that would 
cause them to neutralise each other. When, however, we learn 
that several electric currents, as they are called (but really prop- 
agated electric vibrations), can pass through the same wire, 
even in opposite directions, we may readily conceive it possible 
for the supposed complicated ethereal vibrations to be preserved 
entirely distinct, and each perform its proper work just as if no 
other vibration existed. The real fundamental objection is the 
invention of a vast and extremely complex machinery that is 
wholly unnecessary for the work accomplished. The ether may 
be a means for transmitting energy without itself becoming a 
great storehouse of energy. In fact, this latter conception is so 
difficult to realise without regarding heat as a kind of material 
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substance which can be stored away, that the author is continu- 
ally using language which implies that heat has an independent 
existence, instead of being simply a mode in which matter 
exists. 

The real merit of the book consists in the forcible manner in 
which the author draws attention to the fact that the great law of 
action and reaction being equal applies just as certainly to the 
thermal force of the sun as to gravitation; and that, whatever 
heat the sun radiates, it must receive an equal amount in return. 

The application of the author’s theory to the explanation of 
universal gravitation obliges him to assume a “ universal starry 
concave,” from which a propulsive force issues that drives to- 
gether the various material bodies of which we have knowledge. 
Such an explanation conceives of the universe as virtually en- 
closed in a shell of matter, and places the solar system at the 
centre of this hollow sphere. To state this application of the 
author’s theory is to condemn it. The assumption is not only 
gratuitous and improbable, but borders on if it does not quite 
reach the impossible. 

The author's theory of the cause of Sun spots also depends 
upon the existence of “the universal starry concave.’’ Other 
minor objections and assumptions might be noticed, but this is 
unnecessary when the fundamental conception of the author 
fails to make its standing good as even a probable conjecture. 

The book is nevertheless interesting, and gives a large amount 
of information in regard to recent observations and experiments 
on the subjects of which it treats. Though the theory is itself 
untenable, it may suggest thoughts and methods of investiga- 
tion that will lead to a real progress in science, just as history 
teaches us that many an erroneous conjecture has been a step- 
ping-stone to arrive at well established truths. 


THEOLOGY. 


The morality and religién of the Old Testament have fre- 
quently been decried as of an inferior type, notwithstanding 
that the narratives of the Israelite patriarchs and heroes have 
been favorites among young and old for perusal and meditation. 
These narratives furnish many Christian lessons for the guid- 
ance of the daily life. Dr. Taylor has drawn attention to these 
lessons in a series of volumes upon leading characters of the 
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Mosaic dispensation; and, by adding a few from the New Testa- 
ment, brings out clearly the fundamental identity of the morals 
and religion of the two covenants. 

The latest of these volumes is Foseph the Prime Minister.* 
The object of writing this book is to turn the story of Joseph 
“to useful account for the inspiration of the young, the support 
of those who are bearing the burden and heat of the meridian 
of life, or the solace of the aged.” This purpose is fully carried 
out, but the book is by no means a vehicle simply for pious ex- 
hortations and meditations. It furnishes much valuable infor- 
mation concerning the times and the countries in which Joseph 
lived. The author shows himself to be well read in all the re- 
cent discoveries in Egypt and Palestine, and makes use of them 
to illustrate his writings in a very interesting manner. 

Dr. Taylor gives us a beautiful picture of the early life of 
Joseph, and of the mutual affection of father and son. “The 
boy, early motherless, was taken, not for that reason alone, but 
also for the sake of Rachel herself, to his father’s heart, and the 
intercourse between them seems to have been of the closest and 
most confidential kind.” Isaac was still living, his death not 
occurring till twelve years after Joseph was sold into Egypt. 
“Who can tell how much he received of religious instruction, 
and of never-to-be-forgotten truth from the lips of his medita- 
tive grandsire? Is it a mere fancy which supposes that in these 
early years Joseph learned from Isaac the wonderful story of 
Moriah, and so had begotten in him that faith in the covenant 
of his God, and in the mercies of Jehovah to him in every time 
of trial and temptation, by which he was sustained in later life ?”’ 
Equal interest surrounds the later events of Joseph’s life, his 
bondage in Egypt, his triumph over temptation, his affliction in 
prison, and his final exaltation to be the Prime Minister over all 
Egypt. These various phases in the life of Joseph are set be- 
fore the reader with much vividness, and exhibit careful study, 
on the part of the author, of the manners and customs of those 
days, and a clear knowledge of the yarious criticisms that have 
been made upon the credibility of the Pentateuch. 

The book is one that cannot but be read with interest and 
profit by all intelligent people. 


Teaching by means of parables is both an ancient and effec- 


* Foseph the Prime Minister. By the Rev. WILitaM M. Tay tor, D. D., LL. D., 
Minister of the New York Tabernacle. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1886. 
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tive method of instruction. It has been employed among 
heathen, Jews, and Christians alike. It has the Divine sanction 
of the inspired prophets of Israel and of our Lorp himself. It 
is a way of teaching which is especially suitable to the ignorant 
and the young. Those whose minds are not mature, or those 
not sufficiently trained to appreciate an intellectual argument, 
will readily comprehend the lesson to be derived from fables, 
parables, and allegories. The moral or religious precept is put 
in a concrete form, either as a picturesque delineation of some 
natural phenomenon, or rural occupation, or as an actual human 
transaction. Such a delineation attracts the attention and fixes 
itself upon the memory, and incites to a due observance of the 
precept far more than abstract statements and didactic teaching 
however plain, direct, and eloquent. The religious world will 
therefore welcome every volume in which such teaching may be 
found, especially when put forth by men of learning and high 
position in the Church. A work of such a character we have in 
Truth in Tale,* by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

The tales in this little book are short and their moral readily 
seen and easily applied. These stories, however, having been 
originally addressed viva voce to an assembly of children, are 
appropriately terminated by a brief application and inculcation 
of the specific duty enjoined. All these stories are simply told 
and of a character to interest children. Among these we would 
especially draw attention to “ The Luminous Cross,” the moral of 
which is contained in the motto, “‘ These crosses are good guides 
to those who wear them in the light.” This is explained by one 
of the children in the tale, after having gone through a varied 
experience : “It is plain that our crosses will not shine in the 
dark unless we wear them in the light.” This is still further 
explained : “‘ We must always carry what Gop gives us and not 
be ashamed of it; and we must always — not only sometimes, 
or on Sundays, — but always be like Curist — Gon’s children 
—and let our light shine before men.” There is, however, 
another very obvious moral, passed over by the author perhaps 
because not so well adapted to the condition and spiritual wants 
of children; viz., that unless we lead a Christian life in the 
time of prosperity we cannot expect Christian doctrine to afford 
true comfort in the hour of adversity and sorrow. “ Our crosses 
will not shine in the dark unless we wear them in the light.” 


* Truth in Tale. Addresses chiefly to children. By W. BoyD CARPENTER, 
D. D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 
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There are in all sixteen of these tales, many of them showing 
a considerable originality in a field of literature where so many 
have preceded the author in illustrating the same moral truths. 
It is a book which would make a pleasing as well as instructive 
Christmas present for children. 


The study of the Holy Scriptures, both as a science and as 
an instrument to promote the growth of practical devotion, is a 
marked feature of the present literary world. The attacks of un- 
believers upon the authenticity of the Gospels, and the attempt 
to overthrow confidence in the truthfulness of their narratives 
by representing them as full of contradictions, has led to the 
thorough and careful collation of their various statements with 
a view to show their substantial harmony and to reduce them 
all to a chronological order. Among books written with this end 
in view, Dr. Robinson’s Harmony,* of which a new and revised 
edition has just appeared, has long been well known and appre- 
ciated by Biblical students, and has been a standard book of 
reference. The division of the Harmony into nine parts, each 
with its separate heading and note of duration in time, tends to 
give a clearer and more distinct appreciation of the connection 
of the various narratives and their relation toward each other. 
Dr. Robinson maintains the entire duration of our Lorp’s min- 
istry to have included four Passovers, and to have extended over 
three and a half years,—a conclusion now generally accepted, 
though the tripaschal theory has been advocated by such schol- 
ars as Tischendorf, Lange, and Ellicott. Dr. Robinson con- 
siders the “feast” mentioned in S. Fohn v. 1 to be the second 
Passover of our Lord’s ministry. In this he differs from some 
others, who equally with him hold to the quadripaschal theory. 
These latter think that S. John in this passage alludes to the 
feast of Pentecost. A few of the ancient Fathers held this view, 
but Dr. Robinson follows the opinion of the majority of expos- 
itors, both ancient and modern. 

In arranging the harmony of the Gospels, S. John and S. 
Mark are supposed to have, with very few exceptions, and those 
comparatively unimportant, followed the chronological order of 
events. 


* A Harmony of the Four Gospels in English, according to the Common Ver- 
sion, newly arranged, with ex»lanatory notes by EDwarD RosInson, D.D., LL. D. 
Revised edition, with additi:nal notes by M. B. Rrppit, D. D., of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. Boston aid New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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The notes are chiefly a justification of the chronological ar- 
rangement adopted by Dr. Robinson in those narratives in re- 
gard to which there have been doubt and difference of opinion. 
The additional notes by Dr. Riddle are designed partly to give 
the views and arguments of those who differ from Dr. Robin- 
son and partly to bring the arguments of the latter down to the 
present condition of the controversy respecting the Gospels. 

The editor has also added footnotes containing the transla- 
tions of the new English Revised Version, wherever they ap- 
peared to be of importance for a true understanding of the text. 
This is a valuable feature in a book intended for merely Eng- 
lish readers. In these footnotes the editor has in general made 
a very judicious selection, but some quotations might with ad- 
vantage have been omitted, where the Authorised Version, 
though not literal in the sense of reproducing the Greek idiom, 
conveys the meaning exactly, while the rendering of the Re- 
vised Version introduces an idea which, if not unhistoric, is at 
any rate not expressed in the Greek. Thus in S. Lwéfe iii. 2: 
“ Annas and Caiaphas being the high-priests ” is a correct ren- 
dering of the ordinary reading; whereas the Revised Version 
has, “In the high-priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas.” This 
necessarily implies a joint high-priesthood, while the previous 
translation does not necessarily imply more than that the two 
were titular high-priests, without deciding which actually held 
the office. If the amended Greek text, sustained by the earliest 
and best MSS., be adopted, the Revised Version is still farther 
from the Greek, of which the correct translation should be, “In 
the time of the high-priest Annas, and of Caiaphas.” 

The fact that Dr. Riddle found so little in the original edition 
to correct or omit is a high tribute to the scholarship of Dr. 
Robinson, especially when we remember what advances have 
been made within the last forty years both in textual criticism 
and in historical research. 


Among the calendars issued for 1887 to perpetuate the 
“wise” sayings of the living and the dead, as well as to remind 
us that time hastens on, one comes to us under the title of 
The Churchman’s Centennial Kalendar,* most beautiful in de- 
sign. There is a leaflet for each day in the year, on which 
appears the month, day of the month and week, denoting its 

® Zhe Churchman’s Centennial Kalendar. Chicago: S. Keen & Stuart. 
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place in the ecclesiastical year and the color for the season, the 
Introit Proper Psalms and Lessons, with some text of Scripture 
or wise saying of an eminent writer. It would make a useful 
ornament for any Christian home. 


We are glad to be able to close the forty-eighth volume of 
the CuurcH REvIEw with words of praise and commendation of 
one of the most important publications in the Church, Zhe Liv- 
ing Church Annual and Clergy List Quarterly.* The Annual 
for 1887, and which forms the first number of the Clergy List 
Quarterly, is before us. It seems almost incredible that during 
the brief period of its existence such perfection could have 
been attained. Here we have in three hundred and twenty 
pages of about the size of the Review, but in smaller type, not 
only a complete Church Almanac, but an Ecclesiastical direc- 
tory so replete with information that we cannot call to mind 
anything which has been omitted that would be of interest to 
American Churchmen. It is a year’s history of the Church, 
ending with the work and legislation of the late General Conven- 
tion. During the past year we put the Clergy List to a severe 
test, and the whereabouts of a clergyman we could not trace in 
its pages was indeed hard to find. 

Perhaps the greatest marvel of all is the price at which it is 
published, — twenty-five cents a year. We must conclude with 
the remark that the Churchman who does not subscribe to it 
must either not know of its merits, or be satisfied with the 
knowledge of the Church he possesses, — if he possesses any ! 


* The Living Church Annual and Clergy List Quarterly. Milwaukee : The Young 
Churchman Co. 
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Anstey, author of A Fallen Idol, reviewed, 183. 
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Burial of the Dead, 224 — Appendix, 226 — Additional Collects, 228. 

Bradford, William, work on History of Plymouth Plantation, reviewed, 603. 

Brown, Arthur Henry, author of The Altar Hymnal, reviewed, 624. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson, author of Little Lord Fauntleroy, reviewed, 529. 
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California, The Conquest of, 175 —- The countries that early desired the possession 
of, 176— Action of Fremont, 177 — The pioneers, 178 — Authority of Mexican 
governors, 179. 

Carnegie, Andrew, author of Triumphant Democracy, reviewed, 197. 

Carpenter, Bp. W. Boyd, D. D., author of Truth in Tale, reviewed, 645. 

Cartwright, T. S., author on article in review of The Philosophy of the Supernatural, 
273-283. 

Célibration du Dimanche (De la), reviewed, 338. 

César Birotteau, reviewed, 407. 

Children of the Earth, reviewed, 392. 

Christmas Wreck ( The), reviewed, 404. 

Christian Unity, Obstacles to, §13 — ignorance on subject, 514 — wrong views, 515 — 
a third obstacle, 516 — Unity in primitive Church, 518 — social distinctions, 520 — 
vested interests, 521. 

Christian Union, The Paradox of, 545 — Catholic and Protestant idea, 545 — popu- 
lar feeling on, 550 — Evening Post quoted from, 551 — Dr. Prime Quoted, 552 — 
Dr. Brooks, proposition, 556. 

Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of Plymouth from 1602 to 1625, by 
Alexander Young, reviewed, 603. 

Church Building, reviewed, 208. 

Church Congress, report of tenth, reviewed, 484. 

Church Hymns with Tunes, reviewed, 624. 

Churchman’s Centennial Kalendar, 646. 

Communistic Societies of the United States, by Charles Nordhoff, reviewed, 558. 

Communism in America, by Henry Ammon James, reviewed, 558. 

Congdon, Charles T., author of Memoir of Ewer in vol. of Sanctity and Other Ser- 
mons, reviewed, 425. 

Constance of Acadia, reviewed, 526. 

Constitution of Ecclesiastical Courts, 284 —necessity for courts of appeal, 285 —the 
Diocesan Court, 286—present system defective, 287 — function of an appellate 
court, 288 — plan for an appellate court, 290. 

Contemporary Literature, Introduction to department of, 77. See Fiction, General 
Literature, Poetry, Biography, History, Science, Ethics, Political Science, Law, 
and Theology. 

Courts of Appeal and the General Conveniion, 113 —first action of General Con- 
vention on, 115 — Historical sketch of action of General Convention on, 115- 
126. 

Creeds of Asia, The Early, 21 —Conclusions arrived at of greatest Oriental Schol- 
ars, 23— Tower of Babel tablet, 25 — Mosaic account of Deluge, 26— Dualism 
and Zoroastrianism, 27 —Turanian influence resisted by Zarathustra Spitama, 27 
— dates given by Dr. Haug, 28 — Spitama a great reformer, 30. 

Creighton, M., LL. D., author of A History of the Papacy during the Period of the 
Reformation, reviewed, 350-478. ‘ 
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Day, Richard E., author of Lyrics and Satires, reviewed, sor. 

Dean, Rev. G. W., D. D., article on Marriage: Zhe Table of Kindred and Affinity, 
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Deems, Charles F., D. D., author of Evolution, A Scotch Verdict, reviewed, 196. 

Divorce and the Marriage Relation in Recent Fiction, 392 — province of the novelist, 
392 — power of passion, 399. 

Dix, Morgan, S. T. D., author of The Gospel and Philosophy, reviewed, 91. 

Doane, Bp. W. C., work on Kindred and Affinity: Gop’s Law of Marriage, re- 
viewed, 378. 
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viewed, 412. 

Douglas, Rev. Geo. W., S. T. D., article on Microcosmus, 65-7 3- 

Duchesse de Langeais, reviewed, 407. 

y ene a on The Early Creeds of Asia, 21- 

Dupuy, Ernest, author of The Great Masters of Russian Literature, etc., reviewed, 
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East Angels, reviewed, 392. 
Ecclesiology, a Treatise on the Churcn, etc., reviewed, 424. 
Ecclesiastical Institutions, reviewed, 536. 
Egypt, The Ancient Coptic Churches of, 164— condition of the Copts, 164 — archi- 
tecture of Coptic churches, 166 — the use of the crucifix, 170 —some customs of 
the Copts, 170 — the sacraments, 171 — the kind of wine used among the Copts, 


174. 

Egypt, The Bene Israel in, 143— the seed of Abraham is synonymous with Bene 
Israel, 159. 

Ethics, Psychology: Cognitive Powers, 194 — Evolution, a Scotch Verdict, 196— 
Baldwin, being Dialogues on Views and Aspirations, 297. 

Eugénie Grandet, reviewed, 407. 

Eventful Nights in Bible History, reviewed, 542. 

Evolution, a Scotch Verdict, reviewed, 196. 
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Face to Face, reviewed, 320. 

Fair-Campbell, D. D., author of The Church of Ireland, 97-112. 
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Feuillet, Octave, author of Aliette (La Morte), 188. 

Fiction. Anna Karénina, 79— Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mrs. Hyde, 82 — The 
Wind of Destiny, 181 — A Fallen Idol, 183— A Moonlight Boy, 1 185 — Aliette 
(La Morte), 188 — Kidnapped, 292 — Face to Face, 320— Stories by American 
Authors, 401— A Secret of the Sea, 402 — The L ady or the Tiger, 404 — The 
Christmas Wreck, 404 — Poverty Grass, 405 — Pére Goriot, 407 — Eugénie Gran- 
det, 407 — César Birotteau, 407 — Duchesse de Langeais, 407 — Pepita Ximenez, 
524 — Constance of Acadia, 526— A White Heron and Other Stories, 528 — Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy, 529— The House at High Bridge, 635 — Koland Blake, 638. 

Fiske, John, author of the Idea of Gop as affected by Modern Knowledge, reviewed, 
200. 

Four Centuries of Silence, reviewed, 2 

French Colonial Effort and Failure, po — failure of effort in New Hebrides, 321 — 
attempts at colonisation, 322 —work of Coligny, 324 — Lower Canada, 326 — 
Algeria, 328 — efforts in China, 334. 

Froude, James Anthony, author of Oceana, or England and her Colonies, reviewed, 
393: 
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Gaspard de Coligny, reviewed, 321. 

Geikie, Cunningham, D. D., author of Old Testament Characters, reviewed, 418. 

General Convention, Power of, to Prescribe the Qualifications of Members of Diocesan 
Conventions, 131 — Theories as to Origin and Scope of the Powers of General 
Convention, 131 — Judge Hoffman’s view, 133 — Dr. Hawk's view, 134 — prac- 
tice of the Dioceses, 136— authority of a Bishop, 137 — the question one of power 
rather than of right, 139. 

General Literature, Church Building, 208 — Signs and Seasons, 296 — Oceana, or 
England and her Colonies, 303 — The Saunterer, re Papers, 320. 

George, Henry, work on Progress and Poverty, reviewed, 

Gilbert, Walter B., author of Hymnal of P. E. ge J. Ai 624. 

Goodrich, Rev. A. B., author of Hymnal of the P. E., reviewed, 624. 

Gospels, The Common Tradition of the Synoptic, reviewed, 544. 

Gospel and Philosophy ( The), reviewed, 91. 

Gosse, Edmund, work on From Shakespeare to Pope, reviewed, 74-76. 
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Gray, George Z., D. D., work on Husband and Wie, or, The Theory of Marriage 
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in Greek history, 436— the poets of Greece, 438 — methods of teaching, 440. 

Green, Daniel H., D. D., author of article on Socialism, 558-577. 
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Hall, F G., Fr., author of article on The History of the Papacy during the Reforma- 
tion, 350-369. 
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Harrison, Hall, author of the Life of the Rt. Rev. John Barnett Kerfoot, D. D., LL. D., 
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Hegel's Philosophy of Religion, 230 — Hegel a theologian, 230 — action in V. cen- 
tury, 231 — attempt at a unification of religion, 236— separation of religion from 
free worldly consciousness, 238— position of philosophy and religion, 240— 
Church dogmas, 244 — reason and religion, 246. 

Hervey, D. E., LL. B., author of article on Hymns and Hymn Tunes, 624-634. 

Hexateuch, Origin and Composition of, 458 — Scope of Kuenen’s work, 460 — divi- 
sion of the laws, 462 —concerning the title, Elohim, 463— priestly elements ex- 
amined, 464— The prophetic element examined, 468 — chronology, 469— The 
historical books, 471 — Deuteronomic code, 473 — general conclusion of author, 
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Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, author of A Larger History of the United States of 
America, reviewed, 534. 

History of Plymouth Plantation, by William Bradford, reviewed, 603. 

History of New England from 1630 to 1649, by John Winthrop, reviewed, 603. 

History of American Colonies, reviewed, 321. 

History, The Imperial Island, 971 — A Larger History of the United States of 
America, 534. 

History of Christian Doctrine, reviewed, 202. 

Hitchcock, Roswell, D., D. D., work on Socialism, reviewed, 558. 

House at High Bridge, 635. 

Howe, Edgar W., author of A Moonlight Boy, reviewed, 185. 

Hunnewell, Fames F., author of The Imperial Island, etc., reviewed, go. 

Huntington, William Reed, D. D., author of article on The Book Annexed: Its 
Critics and its Prospects, 209-229. 

Huntington, Bp. F. D., article on Some Points in the Labor Question, 1-20. 

Husband and Wife, or The Theory of Marriage and its Consequences, reviewed, 378. 

Hutchins, Charles L., author of Hymnal of P. E. Church, reviewed, 624. 

Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal Church, reviewed, 624. 

Hymnal, reviewed, 260. 

Hymnary, reviewed, 624. 

Hymns and Hymn Tunes, 624 — Leading Hymnals of the Church, 624 — birth of 
Hymnody, 625 — account of the Early Church tathers, 626— English collections, 
627 — American collections, 628 — various Hymnals discussed, 629 — The ideal 
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Hymns Ancient and Modern, reviewed, 624. 
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Idea of Gov as affected by Modern Knowledge, The, reviewed, 200. 

Imperial Island, England’s Chronical in Stone, The, reviewed, 90. 

Ingraham, F. P. T., S. T. D., author of Why we Believe the Bible, reviewed, 207. 

Ireland, The Church of,97 — reply to William Parker’s article in Church Review, 
97 — Introduction of Christianity into Ireland, 98 — S. Patrick in Ireland, 99 — 
Synod Cashel, 101 — rejection of the Papacy, 101-—- Act of Union, 103 — impor- 
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rea Henry Ammon, work on Communism in America, reviewed, 558. 
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ons, Frank Byron, author of work on A History of Greek Literature from the 
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— EZ. rd H., S. T.D., aathor of article on The Ancient Coptic Churches of 
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Jewett, Sarah Orne, author of A White Heron and Other Stories, reviewed, 528 
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Johnson, Fohn, author of article on A Socialist’s Plea for the Observance of Sunday, 
338-349. 
Johnson, Edwin Emerson, author of Life after Death and Other Sermons, reviewed, 
318. 
Joseph the Prime Minister, by Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., reviewed, 644. 
- Journal Intime of Henri-Frédéric Amiel, reviewed, 87. 
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Kaufman, Rev. M., work on Utopias or Schemes of Social Improvement, reviewed, 
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Kearie, 93. #H., author of Speculations: Solar Heat, Gravitation, and Sun Spots, re- 
viewed, 641. 

Kendall, Frederick, author of a work on Epistle to the Hebrews in Greek and Eng- 
lish, etc., reviewed, and also The Theology of the Hebrew Christians. 

Kerfoot, Fohn Barnett, life of, reviewed, 370—early life and training under Dr. 
Muhlenberg, 371 — his educational work, 372 — his position during the Rebellion, 
373 — election to Trinity College, 374 — elected Bishop of Pittsburgh, 37s. 

Kidnapped, reviewed, 293. 

Kindred and Affinity, Gov’s Law of Marriage, reviewed, 378. 

Kuenen, A., author of work on Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch, re- 
viewed, 458. 
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Labor Question. Some Points in, 1 — moral aspect of, 3 — combinations of laborers, 
5 —remedial measures, 6 — Eight Hour question, 8—important statistics and 
manufacturing details, 8— Old World influences, and letter of Prof. F. W. New- 
man, 10o— saying of M. Jules Breyn at, 12— address of Master-workman, 13 — 
principles of human brotherhood, 14 — what Socialism and Communism attempt, 
17 — private property, 18 — strikes are symptoms. 

Lady or the Tiger ( The), reviewed, 404. 

Larger History of the United States of America, reviewed, 534. 

Laveleye, Emile de, work on Primitive Property, reviewed, 558. 

Law, The Student’s Kent, 412. 

Learned, Fames E., author of article on The Paradox of Christian Union, 545-557. 

Lee, William, D. D., author of University Sermons, reviewed, 421. 

Lee, Bp. Alfred, author of Eventful Nights in Bible History, 542. 

Lee, Vernon, author of Baldwin, etc., reviewed, 297. 

Leslie, T. E. Cliffe, author of Introduction to Laveleye’s work on Primitive Prop- 
erty, reviewed, 558. 

Life after Death and Other Sermons, reviewed, 318. 

Little, Arthur Wilde, author of Reasons for being a Churchman, reviewed, 540. 

Little, Lord Fauntleroy, reviewed, 529. 

Living Church Annual and Clergy List Quarterly, 646. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, author of History of American Colonies, reviewed, 321. 

Lots, Hermann, work on Microcosmus, reviewed, 65-73. 

Lowell, Rev. Robert, S. T. D., review of From Shakespeare to Pope, 74-76. 

Lyrics and Satires, of R. E. Day, reviewed, 501. 
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Macfarlane, Annie Robertson, author of Children of the Earth, reviewed, 392. 

Madison, Memoirs and Letters of Dolly, reviewed, 407. 

Marriage, The Table of Kindred and Affinity, 49 — Marriage in Greece and Rome, 
50 — what the Scriptures say of marriage, 51 — Bp. Jewel on marriage with wife’s 
sister, 53— testimony of Maimonides on same, 56— Law of Universal Church, 
56 — various authorities cited, 56. 

Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, 378 — various opinions on, 381 — Grecian 
and Roman views of Marriage, 382 — English legislation on, 383 — Commissioners’ 
report, 384 — English table of Degrees, 385 — real meaning of the Scriptures con- 
cerning, 386. 

Marriage, the Table of Kindred and Affinity, reviewed, 378. 

Matthews, Brander, author of A Secret of the Sea, reviewed, 402. 

McClelland, M. G., author of Princess, reviewed, 392. 
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McCosh, Yames, D. D., author of Psychology : Cognitive Powers, reviewed, 194. 

Meditations of a Parish Priest, reviewed, 425. 

Memoirs and Letters of Dolly Madison, reviewed, 407. 

Microcosmus, work on, by Hermann Lotz—reviewed by Rev. G. W. Douglas, S. 
J. D., 65-73 — Life of Lotz, 66 — as a metaphysician, 69-— philosophic specu- 
lations, 70 — object of his Microcosmus, 71 — final position, 72— Prof. Patton 
quoted, 72. My : : 

Mill, Fohn Stuart, work on Principles of Political Economy, reviewed, 558. 

Mitchell, S. Weir, M. D., author of Roland Blake, reviewed, 638. 

Monk, William Henry, author of Hymns Ancient and Modern, reviewed, 614. 

Moonlight Boy (A), reviewed, 185. 

Morris, Edward D., D. D., author of Ecclesiology, a Treatise on the Church, etc., 
reviewed, 424. 

Morse, 7. 7., Fr. author of Life of Thomas Jefferson, reviewed, 321. 
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Nash, S. P., author of articles on The Constitution of Ecclesiastical Courts, 284-292. 

Nelson, C. K., D. D., author of article on The Theology of the Hebrew Christians, 
247-259. 

Nelson, Hon. T. L., author of an Introduction to the Student’s Kent, reviewed, 412. 

Newman, Prof. F. W., \etter of, to Students of Political Economy, Io. 

Nordhoff, Charles, work on Communistic Societies in the U.S., reviewed, 558. 
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Oceana, or England and her Colonies, reviewed, 303. 

Old Testament Characters, reviewed, 418. 

Olssen, William W., D. D., author of article on The Origin and Composition of the 
Hexateuch, 458-477. 
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Papacy during the Reformation, History of, 350 — Nicholas I., the first usurper, 352 
—thirteenth century, 353—the Great Schism, 356— Councils of Pisa and of 
Constance, 357 — Jerome of Prague, 359— Papacy in England, 361 —the Greek 
Church, 365 — effect of the fall of Constantinople, 366 — Arts and Letters under 
Nicholas V., 367 —relation of French Church, 367 — Apostolical Succession, 369. 

Parker, Francis F., author of article on Pilgrims of Plymouth and Puritans of Bos- 
ton, 603-623. 

Parker, Francis F, author of articles on The Conquest of California, 175-180, and 
of Church Building, reviewed, 208. 

Pastime Papers, reviewed, 320. 

Pepita Ximenez, reviewed, 524. 

Pere Goriot, reviewed, 407. 

Philosophy of the Supernatural, 273 — process of reasoning, 274 — reasoning of an- 
cient and modern philosophers, 276— Folly of evolution, 277— faith of the 
author, 278 — method of the lectures and argument, 279-282 — place of author’s 
work in history, 283. 

Pilgrims of Plymouth and Puritans of Boston, 603 —England’s rejection of Papal 
power, 604— first English schismatics, 607 — first immigrants to Plymouth, 607 — 
early experiences, 609 — the Old Colony a pure democracy, 610-~ Indian experi- 
ences, 612 — differences between the Pilgrims and Puritans, 613— early history of 
Boston, 620. 

Platt, W. H., D. D., author of article on Invalidity of Romish Orders, 478-483, and 
of The Philosophy of the Supernatural, reviewed, 273. 

Poet, a New, 501. 

Poetry, Saint Gregory’s Guest and Recent Poems, 89 — Shadow of Dante, 320. 

Political Science, Triumphant Democracy, 197. 

Poverty Grass, reviewed, 405. 

Primitive Property, by Emile de Laveleye, reviewed, 558. 

Prince, Hon. L. Bradford, author of article on The American Church and its Name, 
442-458 and 578-602. 


Princess, reviewed, 392. 
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Principles of Political Economy, by John Stuart Mill, reviewed, 558. 
Progress and Poverty, by Henry George, reviewed, 558. 

Progressive Orthodoxy, reviewed, 307. 

Proudhon, Joseph, author of De la Célébration du Dimanche, reviewed, 338. 
Psychology: Cognitive Powers, reviewed, 194. 
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Reasons for Being a Churchman, reviewed, 540. 

Redford, Rev. R. A., author of Four Centuries of Silence, reviewed, 207. 

Revelations of Gov to Man ( The), reviewed, 312. 

Richardson, A. S., author of article on Can the General Convention prescribe the 
Qualifications of Members of Diocesan Conventions, 131-142. 

Richey, Thomas, D. D., article in Church Review on The Theory of Marriage and 
its Consequences, reviewed, 378. 

Riddle, M. B., D.D., editor of Robinson’s Harmony of the Four Gospels, reviewed, 
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Robinson, Edward, D. D., author of Harmony of Four Gospels, reviewed, 646. 

Roland Blake, 638. 

Romish Orders, Invalidity of, 478 — the two sources considered, 478 — Papal su- 
premacy in England, 480— Anglican succession, 481 — the rule applied, 452. 

Rossetti, Maria Francesca, author of Shadow of Dante, reviewed, 320. 

Roux, Foseph, author of Meditations of a Parish Priest, reviewed, 428. 

Royce, Fostah, author of The Conquest of California, reviewed, 175- 

Royce, Rev. Alfred Lee, article on The Universities’ Mission, Zanzibar, 40-48. 

Rushbrook, W. G., M. L., joint ed. of The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, reviewed, 544. 

Russian Literature, The Great Masters of, reviewed, 412. 
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Saint Gregory's Guest, and Recent Poems, reviewed, 89. 

Sanctity and Other Sermons, reviewed, 425. 

Saunders, Frederick, author of Pastime Papers, reviewed, 320. 

Saunterer (The), reviewed, 320. 

Science, Speculations : Solar Heat, Gravitation, and Sun Spots, 641. 

Secret of the Sea (A), reviewed, 402. 

Seymour, Bp. Geo. F., D. D., author of Introduction to Sanctity and Other Sermons, 
reviewed, 425. 

Shadow of Dante, reviewed, 320. 

Shaftesbury : the First Earl, reviewed, 531. 

Shakespeare to Pope (From), work on, by Edmund Gosse, reviewed by Rev. Robert 
Lowell, S. T. D., 74-76 — two schools of poetry, classical and romantic, 75. 

Shelden, Henry C., author of History of Christian Doctrine, reviewed, 202. 

Shinn, Geo. W., D. D., author of article on Obstacles to Christian Unity, 513-523. 

Signs ana Seasons, reviewed, 296. 

Socialist’s (A) Plea for the Observance of Sunday, 338 — Life of Proudhon, 339 — 
his view of fourth commandment, 341 — admiration of Mosaic system, 342 — the 
moral ground, 343 — rest necessary to health, 344— condition in France, 346. 

Socialism, by Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D., reviewed, and reply to same by A So- 
cialist, 558. 

Socialism, 558 — Socialism defined, 559 — modern Socialism, 560— Socialistic rem- 
edy, 563 — relation to industry, 567 — failure of Socialism, 571 — difficulties for 
Socialism to encounter, 572 — Socialism and Republicanism, 575. 

Speculations, Solar Heat, Gravitation, and Sun Spots, O41. 

Spencer, Herbert, author of Ecclesiastical Institutions, reviewed, 536. 

Sterrett, }. Macbride, D. D., author of article on Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion, 230 
246. 

Pa = a Robert Louis, author of Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mrs. Hyde, re- 
viewed, 82 — Kidnapped, reviewed, 292. 

Stockton, Frank R., author of The Lady or the Tiger, and The Christmas Wreck, 404. 

Stories by American Authors, reviewed, 401. 

Strange Case of Dr. geet and Mrs. Hyde, reviewed, 82. 

Student’s Kent ( The), reviewed, 412. 

Sullivan, Arthur, author of Church Hymns and Tunes, reviewed, 624. 
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Taylor, Wm. M., D. D., author of Joseph the Prime Minister, reviewed, 645. 

Thayer, Alexander W., author of article on The Bene Israel'in Egypt, 143-163. 

Theology, The Gospel and Philosophy, 91 —- The Idea of Gop as-affected by Mod- 
ern Knowledge, 260— History of Christian Doctrine, 202 —.Why we Believe 
the Bible, 207 — Four Centuries of Silence, 207 — Progressive Orthodoxy, 307 — 
The Revelations of Gop to Man, 312— The Trinity of Evil, 313— Life after 
Death, and other Sermons, 318— The Transfiguration of CHRIST, 413 — Old 
Testament Characters, 418 — University Sermons, 421 — Ecclesiology, a Treatise 
on the Church, etc., 424 — Sanctity, and other Sermons, 425 — Meditations of a 
Parish Priest, 428 — Ecclesiastical Teotivucions, 536— Reasons for being a Church- 


man, 540 — Eventful Nights in Bible History, 542— The Common Tradition of 


the Four Gospels, 544 — Joseph the Prime Minister, 644— Truth in Tale, 645 — 
Churchman’s Centennial Kalendar, 646— Living Church Annual and Clergy List 
Quarterly, 646. 

Theology A the Hebrew Christians, 247 — Authorities, 248 — To whom the Epistle 
was addressed, 250 — Priesthood of CHRIST, 253. 

Theory of Marriage and its Consequences, reviewed, 378. 

Thompson, Eben Francis, author of The Student's Kent, reviewed, 412. 

Tolstoi, Count Leo, story of Anna Karénina, reviewed, 79. 

Traill, H. D., author of Shaftesbury, the First Earl, reviewed, 531. 

Transfiguration of CHRIST, reviewed, 413. 

Trinity of Evil | The), reviewed, 313. 

Triumphant Democracy, reviewed, 197. 

Truth in Tale, by Bishop W. Boyd Carpenter, reviewed, 645. 

Tucker, F. Ireland, S. T. D., author of Hymnal of P. E. Church, reviewed, 624. 


U 


VUuiversities’ Mission, Zanzibar, 40 — Bishop Tozer’s selection of Zanzibar in 1864, 
40—description of its capital city, Unjuga, 41 — difficult to learn its language, 
43 —death of Bishop Sture, 43; work of the industrial school, 45 — African law 
resembles English law, 47. 

University Sermons, reviewed, 421. 

Utopias, or Schemes of Social Improvement, by Rev. M. Kaufman, reviewed, 558. 


Vv 
Valera, Puan, author of Pepita Ximenez, 524. 


Ww 


Wainwright, F. A. M.D., author of article on Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, 378-391. 

Walker, Cornelius, D. D., author of article on Views of the Atonement, 484-500. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphrey, translator, etc., of Amiel’s Journal, reviewed, 87. 

White Heron, and Other Stories (A), reviewed, 528. 

Whiting, Charles Goodrich, author of The Saunterer, reviewed, 320. 

Whittier, Fohn Greenleaf, author of Saint Gregory’s Guest and Recent Poems, re- 
viewed, 89. 

Why we Believe the Bible, reviewed, 207. 

Wilberforce, Canon, author of The Trinity of Evil, reviewed, 313. 

Wilson, W. Epiphanius, article on Greek Literature, 433-441. 

Wind of Destiny ( The), reviewed, 181. 

Winthrop, Fohn, work on History of New England from 1630 to 1649, reviewed, 603. 

Woolson, Ci onstance Fenimore, author of East Angels, reviewed, 392. 

Wyman, Lillie Chace, author of Poverty Grass, reviewed, 405. 





Y 
Young, Alexander, work on Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of 
Plymouth from 1602 to 1625, reviewed, 603. 


Z 
Zanzibar, Universities’ Mission in, 40. 
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“NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 


senbense’, ‘AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 
By JAMEs RUSSELL LoWELL. © 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
—": Wemocracy » Garfield; Stanley; Fielding ; Coleridge; Books and Libraries; Wordsworth; Dor 


Harvard Anviversary. 
HOLY TIDES. 


Ws,.4. D. ‘T. Wurtney, ‘author of“ Boniryborough,” “The Gayworthys,” etc. uare 
co beautifully printed and bound, 75 cents. “4 


econ book of thoughtful poetry, celebrating the “red letter” days of the Church, — Advent, Christmas, 
Lent, Whitsunday, Trinity, and Easter, — days which commemorate events notable in the religious expe- 


ae ete Tris peculiarly appropriate for a gift on each of these days. 
Sy HOMESPUN YARNS. 

4 he ii *Zerub T area & Experiment,” “ Buttered ‘Crusts,” “Mv Mother Put It On,” “Girl 

Noblesse, * «The Little Sai of Beetle Rock,” ete. By Mrs. A. D.T. Wurrnry, author 

of “Leslie Goldthwaite,” “ Farh Gartney's wirlhood; ” “Bonnyborough,” ete, etc. 12mo0, 











50. 
A most available book for gift purposes. . 
IN. THE CLOUDS. 


By Cuastes Eater: Crabpock, ‘author of “In the Tennessee Mountains,” “ The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains,” “ Down the Ravine,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


‘This is the longest arid most striking story Charles Egber: Craddock has yet written. 
ARIEL AND CALIBAN. 
A new volume of poems by CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANGH, 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 


This boble rentai ins the poet , Mr. Seca during séveral years past, and will be found to embody the 
seg reat of "pres ation and illumined by imagination, and_ expressed in poetry wrought out with so 


faithful are and f such lyrical that tought te win a multitude of good readers. 


. MEMOIR OF THE REV. J. LEWIS DIMAN. 
nd his Tettérs, eeed Writings, and the Recoliections of his Friends, By 
In Lk t, Crown Svo, gilt top, $2.00. 


"@ vigorous me an effective writer, an eloquent speaker, a suc 
Finfluence. ‘Thosewho have read his important work on “ The 


Colenn, penne aed Sermons," will ‘be-gratefal to Miss. Hazard for describing a 





o Por sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on-reccipt of price, by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND» COM PANY, Boston; 


Ii BAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 











